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PLACE VENDOME. PARIS. AT THE LEFT. BANK OF AMERICA’S PARIS BRANCH 


man-on-the-spot in Paris 


In France, and all over Europe, new business __ offices of our International Banking Organization. 
opportunities arise daily. And whenever you can Each of these men can provide you with market re- 
profit by such developments, this Bank of America __ ports, credit information, business contacts — plus, 
financial expert can help you make the right move. _ of course, banking assistance of every description. 

He’s typical of the men-on-the-spot who, in Just give us a call. Wherever you do business 
leading trade centers the world over, staff the abroad, there’s no better way to get things done. 


American 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London® Manila ® Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok © Guam Company 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ® Washington D.C. © Chicago * Mexico City * Havana & Potoma 
Rio de Janeiro © Buenos Aires ® Lisbon © Milan ® Zurich © Paris © Duesseldorf * Beirut © New Delhi Bs 
BANK OF AMERICA (international)—a wholly owned subsidiary: New York ® Guatemala City NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MBR. F.D.!I.C phone Co 


Paris © Ouesseldorf © Hong Kong © Singapore © Kuala Lumpur © Beirut; BANCA HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 ® LOS ANGELES 54 Company 
D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: over 60 Branches throughout Italy; CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CiTY 5 








Tae Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratories and manufacturing 
plants and local operating companies 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 
and women who have invested their 
savings in the business. 


It is more than that. 
System is an idea. 


The Bell 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. It’s 
the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and opera- 





tions in one organization—with close 
teamwork between all three—that 
results in good service, low cost, and 
constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of your telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of the 
many tasks of everyday operation — 
or the special skills needed to invent 
the Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables—the Bell System 
has the will and the way to get it 
done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company - Bell Telephone Laboratories - Western Electric Company - New England Telephone & Telegraph Company - Southern New England Telephone 
Company - New York Telephone Company - New Jersey Bell Telephone Company - The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania - Diamond State Telephone Company - The Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Companies - Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Ohio Bell Telephone Company - Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone Company - Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company - Indiana Bell Telephone Company - Wisconsin Telephone Company - IIlinois Bell Telephone Company - Northwestern Bell Telephone Company - Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company - The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company - Pacific Telephone-Northwest - Bell Telephone Company of Nevada 





From Where We Sit... . 


N OUR EDITORIAL of a couple of months ago, we dealt 
with a proposition stated in this space just ten years 
previously, to the general effect that there are more 

feasible and effective ways of exerting one’s self in behalf 
of a sound currency than by participating in an effort 
to bring about a return to the gold coin standard. The 
passage of time seemed to us to have confirmed its 
validity, so we brought it out for a further airing. 

We now feel constrained to again go back to some- 
thing we said on this page ten years ago this month of 
May, and to consider how well it has stood the test of a 
little aging. Setting the tone of the editorial was this 
quotation from Benjamin Franklin: 


“I agree to this constitution with all its faults if they 
are such—-because I think a general Government is 
necessary for us and there is no form of government but 
what may be a blessing to the people if well adminis- 
tered; and I believe further that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years and can end in 
despotism, as other forms have done before it, when the 
people shall become so corrupted as to need despotic 
government, being incapable of any other.” 

“Here,” we said, ‘‘we have Benjamin Franklin’s word 
for it that we haven’t necessarily reached that stage of 
civilization in which we have been able to achieve, for 
the first time, a permanently established government of 
the people. Perhaps the greatest danger to our freedom 
lies in the widely held belief that we have in our own 
time done just that. We need to realize, as Franklin did, 
that, by demonstrating an utter incapacity for self- 
government, we may sometime find we have invited and 
accepted as necessary some form of despotic govern- 
ment.” 

Especially mentioned as a type of activity that would 
give rise to a better understanding of freedom and what 
it takes to make it real and permanent, was a ‘‘State- 
ment of Principles and Purposes” of The Citizens Foun- 
dation of Syracuse, N. Y., which was published in full 
in the same issue. 

“Today,’’ said the statement, ‘‘there is a definite trend 
away from individual freedom and responsibility; ac- 
tively, by those who believe or profess that rights and 
obligations primarily stem from, or rest in, the state; 
and, passively, by those who are weary of their obli- 
gations and indifferent to their rights.” 


We referred in the same editorial to the need for 
measures that would correct our ‘“‘program of farm 
price supports at levels that are encouraging production 
of commodities of which there are already huge and 
burdensome surpluses,’”’ and went on to observe that, 
“by permitting this to go on, we’re simply asking for a 
thoroughly regimented agricultural economy.” 

While the situation in agriculture serves most effect- 
ively as an illustration of the process by which freedom 
may by gradual stages be replaced by regimentation, 
that industry is by no means the only one that has 
sought and obtained governmental assistance of one 
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HOW MUCH PROGRESS ? 


kind or another. In a “discussion sheet’”’ issued some 
months ago, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
took a strong position against subsidies in general. 
Among those mentioned were the subsidies the Govern- 
ment had granted to ocean shipping, inland waterways, 
railroads, truck transportation, airlines, the users of our 
mails, and other interests. The AFBF made it very clear 
that somebody always pays, whether it be in the form 
of suppressed freedoms, some type of concession, or 
higher taxes. 


The methods thus far employed by our lawmakers in 
their endeavors to achieve a condition of agricultural 
prosperity have availed only to produce a temporary, 
synthetic, and unsound prosperity, at best; and all his- 
tory teaches us that an unsound prosperity yields little 
or nothing in terms of net results over the years. 


For every economic error carries its own penalty, and 
that penalty is exacted with a certitude that is as in- 
exorable as the march of time itself. We see here just 
one more illustration of the old adage that ‘‘there’s no 
such thing as a free lunch.” 


In the present instance, the penalty with which we 
stand assessed has taken many forms, among them our 
unmanageable, price-depressing surpluses; vast addi- 
tions to the productive capacity of our farms for which 
there is no present need; and a substantial contribution 
to the increase, both in our national debt and in our 
already overburdened budget. What we don’t manage 
to pay by taxing ourselves will be taken from all of us, 
including the poor and aged, by the forces of inflation. 

But it still lies within our power to do a realistic job 
of analyzing the causes of the predicament in which we 
find ourselves on this score, and to start applying some 
realistic remedies. The air channels will be fairly choked 
with suggestions to this end if the coming months, and 
it is to be hoped that the nation’s voters will apply to 
each of them these simple tests: Does it give due recog- 
nition to the fact that unrealistic prices, whether fixed 
by floors or ceilings, have the effect of destroying to 
just that degree the effectiveness of our pricing mechan- 
ism, and that bureaucratic decree must take over where 
that mechanism leaves off? Does it deal adequately, if 
at all, with the problem of surpluses? 

However great may be the progress we have achieved 
in sundry other directions in the decade just ended, we 
find nothing to whoop it up about in the gains we have 
made in many areas of government. These can only come 
as we learn to discriminate more clearly between prom- 
ises that are based on false premises and the kind that are 
grounded in sound principle; and vote accordingly. 


Editor 
BANKERS MONTHLY e@ May 15, 198 
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Changed ? 


Yes, the safety paper we are making has 
been changed to give better printing and 
lithography with the new magnetic inks. 
These changes have been made to help 
those who print checks meet the rigid 


tolerances of magnetic encoding. 


Unchanged are the qualities that have 
made La Monte papers so widely accepted. 
With today’s encoding you can be assured 
that your checks will have the proper sSur- 
face for magnetic inks and your customers 
will still enjoy the pleasing writing surface 


La Monte has provided over the years. 
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Look into the profit opportunities 
bond account 


To realize maximum profit from your 
bank’s investment portfolio, you are in- 
vited to have an experienced Northern 
Trust Bond Department officer assist 
you in the selection and management 
of your securities. 

You will find him always abreast of 
current market conditions, and well in- 
formed on the use of U. S. Government 
and tax-free municipal securities. 


The 


om 





In the Heart of the Financial District * Chicago, Iilinois * Financial 6-S500O * Member F.D.1.C. 


NORTHERN 


NORTHWEST CORNER 
Pa CULL A SALLE AND MONROE 


Whether you would like bond invest- 
ment advice, portfolio analysis, assist- 
ance in the management of your bond 
account, or adjustments in your hold- 
ings for tax purposes, a specialist from 
our Bond Department will be happy to 
work with you personally at any time. 
Phone or write for full information. An 
officer will visit you in your office at 
your convenience. 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


EXECUTIVES 
Other Side of the Desk 


(Cover) 

Colorful James J. Nance, 59, last 
month was elected president and chief 
executive officer of Central National 
Bank of Cleveland (assets: $582 mil- 
lion), to succeed Loring L. Gelbach, 
67, who continues as chairman. 

Commented Mr. Gelbach: ‘For a 
bank to attain its growth and profit 
objectives, more emphasis is being 
placed on merchandising and market- 
i Banks must be more fully 
aware of the financial problems con- 
fronting industry.” Clearly, Mr. 
Nance’s background fits into this pic- 
ture. 

Appliance & Autos. Big, booming 
Jim Nance launched his business ca- 
reer with The National Cash Register 
Co., subsequently moved to the Frigid- 
aire division of General Motors where 
he directed a hugely successful cam- 
paign to promote appliances as house- 
hold necessities. Following a wartime 
hitch on the War Production Board, 
he took the helm of GE’s Hotpoint 
) division, spurred a tenfold volume in- 
crease in seven years. 


In 1952 Mr. Nance was named 
president of Packard, which he soon 
merged with Studebaker. Later he 
helped bring Curtiss Wright into the 
Studebaker-Packard picture as a 


means of securing badly needed finan- 
cing. In 1957, he became a vice presi- 
dent of Ford and immediately con- 
solidated all of the company’s upper 
and medium priced cars into one opera- 
tion (i.e., the Mercury-Lincoln-Edsel 
division). Since resigning from that 
post several months ago he has been 
engaged in “personal business in- 
terests.”’ 

While most of his past experience 
with banks has been as a borrower 
(e.g., he arranged a $45 million bank 
credit for Studebaker-Packard), Jim 
Nance now expects to feel equally at 
home on “the other side of the desk.”’ 


Realignment at Amex 


Late last month 44-year-old Howard 
L. Clark was elected president and 
chief executive officer of American 
Express Co., worldwide financial and 
travel organization. He succeeds Ralph 
T. Reed, 69, who continues as a di- 
rector and chairman of the executive 
committee. At the same time, Ralph 
Owen, 54, president of Equitable 
Securities Corp., was named chairman 
of the board, to succeed Robert L. 
Clarkson, 67. The latter remains a di- 
rector and becomes chairman of the 
finance committee. 


Lawyer-CPA Clark joined American 
Express in 1945, moved up to vice 
president in 1948, executive vice presi- 
dent in 1956. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL’S NANCE & GELBACH 
More emphasis on merchandising & marketing. 


Jersey's Chairman 


Industry has long found many of 
its top executives not only through 
banks but also in banks. And the 
oil business is no exception. Cities 
Service Co., for example, last year 
named J. Ed. Warren president. Mr. 
Warren had been a senior vice presi- 
dent of The First National City Bank 
of New York. 

Last month, another onetime First 
National City officer, Leo D. Welch, 
was elected chairman of mammoth 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). The 
62-year-old Welch succeeds Eugene 
Holman, 65. Monroe Jackson Rath- 
bone, 60, continues as Jersey’s presi- 
dent and becomes chief executive 
officer. 


Leo Welch joined The National City 
Bank of New York in 1919, worked up 
through the bank’s branch system in 
South America and the Caribbean 
area to become a vice president. He 
switched to Jersey Standard as its 
treasurer in 1944, was elected a di- 
rector in 1953, a vice president in 1956, 
executive vice president in 1958. Mr. 
Welch still maintains an active in- 
terest in First National City as a 
director. 


Washington to Dallas 


After 30 years of notable Govern- 
ment service, Lewellyn A. Jennings, 
53, last month was named a senior 


REPUBLIC’S JENNINGS 
After 30 notable years. 





vice president and member of the 
executive committee of Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 


Long associated with the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, Lew 
Jennings was a national bank exami- 
ner from 1929 to 1941. During part of 
that time he examined national bank 
branches in Europe, South America 
and the Caribbean area—experience 
that stood him in good stead when the 
war came on. Enlisting in the army as 
a private, Mr. Jennings rose to become 
financial intelligence officer at Gene- 
ral Eisenhower’s headquarters in Ver- 
sailles. 


Following the war he was assigned 
to the Office of Military Government 
in Germany, first as head of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Branch and later as 
chief of the Foreign Exchange & 
Blocking Control Branch. (In the 
latter capacity, he worked out blue- 
prints for Germany’s vital export- 
import program.) Back in Washing- 
ton, Lew Jennings was appointed 
Third Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in 1950, Second Deputy in 1951, 
First Assistant Deputy Comptroller 
in 1952. 


New ARCB Team 


Homer J. Livingston, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Feb. 15), last 
month was elected president of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
the powerful but unpublicized or- 
ganization of bankers’ bankers that 
works behind the scenes on some of the 
industry’s touchiest problems. As 
president of this 400-member group, 
Mr. Livingston succeeds Kenton R. 
Cravens, president of Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 


Named vice president of ARCB at 
its annual meeting in Phoenix was 
John F. Watlington Jr., president of 
North Carolina’s Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Gaylord A. Freeman Jr., 
president of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, was re-elected association 
treasurer, and Corwith Hamill was 
named secretary to succeed Joseph J. 
Schroeder, who had held the post since 
1925. 

Newly elected to ARCB’s board of 
directors were Morris R. Brownell 
Jr., vice president of The Philadelphia 
National Bank; Ransom M. Cook, 
president of Wells Fargo Bank Ameri- 
can Trust Co.; James P. Hickok, presi- 
dent of The First National Bank in 
St. Louis; and Edward D. Smith, 
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FIRST-QUARTER BANK EARNINGS 


Bank of California, San Francisco..... 
Bank of New York. ......cseeeeees 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. ........ 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland....... 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York.... 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co..... 
Citizens & Southern NB, Atlanta....... 
Commercial Bank of No. Amer., NY.... 
County Trust Co., White Plains........ 
Crocker-Anglo NB, San Francisco...... 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co...........05- 
First National Bank in Dallas......... 
First National City Bank of NY 

& First National City Trust Co...... 
Hanover Bank, New York...........+. 
Industrial NB of Providence.......... 
Irving Trust Co., New York..........- 
Manufacturers NB of Detroit......... 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York.... 
Mellon NB&TC, Pittsburgh............ 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of NY.... 
National City Bank of Cleveland...... 
Republic National Bank of Dallas...... 
Rockland-Atlas NB of Boston......... 
Security First National Bank, LA....... 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland..... 
United States Trust Co. of NY......... 


First Bank Stock Corp., Mpls......... 
First Wis. Bankshares, Milw.......... 
General Bancshares Corp., St.L........ 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo....... 
Northwest Bancorp., Mpls............ 


president of The First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 


BANK STOCKS 


Earnings: Fast Start 


That the nation’s bigger banks are 
well on their way to another record 
year is now beyond doubt. First- 
quarter earnings reported to BANKERS 
MONTHLY by 26 leading banks and 
five bank holding companies (table) 
averaged a thumping 26 per cent 
higher than in the like period of 1959. 

All of the reporting institutions par- 
ticipated in the earnings increase over 
a year earlier, and individual gains 
ranged all the way up to 40 per cent 
in the case of Bankers Trust Co. and 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. 


Bond Reversal. What’s more, the 
year-to-year comparisons would look 


In Thousands Per Share A 
1960 1959 1960 1959 | 
$ 1,120$ 827$ 87$ .64 | 
1,528 1,092 5.66 4.04 |) 
8483 6,085 1.05 75 | 
1067 843 98 78 
17,988 13,672 1.34 1.02 
9,760 9,020 1.15 1.06 
1178 963 «884i 
a ee 
1160 939 72 58 | 
3,654 2,950 69  .59 
2,593 2,253 1.41 1.23 
1510 1,288 .58 .50 
18,992 14,546 1.55 1.19 
4,606 3,588 1.02  .80 
1010 792 84 66 
4,576 3,409 86 64 
1,765 1,421 1.39 1.12 
6,531 5,403 1.30 1.07 
6,036 5,129 2.31 1.97 
14,216 10,226 1.89 1.36 
2,282 1,742 171 1.31 
2,254 2,143 57 «54 
303. 241 «+1.01 ~—«.80 
6,914 5,446 1.06  .84 
812 609 1.11 83 
751 737 1.50 1.47 
4,052 3,354 1.16 .96 
1462 1,044 75 54 
“6 CiCi 
4,687 4,004 47 45 
3,673 3,262 68 61 





even better if security transactions 
were included. (Most of the figures in” 
this tabulation represent operating re- 


sults before profits or losses on sales ™ 


of securities, charge-offs and recover- 
ies, and transfers to or from reserves.) 
Morgan Guaranty and The First Na-3 
tional City Bank of New York, for 
example, both rang up modest profits” 
on sales of securities during the first’ 
quarter of 1960; in the like period last’ 
year, both took security losses of more 
than $5 million. 

Profits Prospects. So long as the de 
mand for credit continues strong and 
interest rates remain relatively high—’ 
which seems likely through 1960 and 
into 1961—bank earnings will hold 
around present lofty levels. And even 
if a recession should develop and rates 
fall, profits probably would not tumble 
very far. In the latter event, observes 
the respected Value Line Investment 
Survey, “‘an offsetting expansion in 
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total deposits and earnings assets 
would cushion the drop in bank earn- 
ings. The resistance of bank earnings 
to recessionary economic conditions 
has been repeatedly demonstrated 
throughout the postwar period.” 


It’s inevitable, of course, that year- 
to-year earnings gains will narrow in 
subsequent quarters as comparisons 
are made against the steeply rising 
earnings trend of 1959. Moreover, 
since many of the big banks are now 
rather fully loaned up, further loan 
expansion will be limited. 


No Exception. Despite excel- 
lent present and prospective earnings, 
bank stock prices have declined this 
year in sympathy with the general 
market. As measured by the Merrill 
Lynch index, bank stocks are now off 
nearly 8 per cent from their early 
January high. This compares with a 
drop of about 11 per cent in the Dow 
Jones industrials. 


In general, the New York City 
banks are down farther (12 per cent 
on average) than leading banks in 
other cities. Similarly, in last year’s 
impressive price advance the NYC 
banks scored the bigger percentage 
gain. 

Enactment of New York State’s big 
banking 1 aw revision (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, April 15) has had little 
immediate effect on NYC bank shares. 
Apparently, investors figure the NYC 
banks will be slow to take advantage 
of the new law, and even slower to 
translate branch or holding company 
expansion into increased profitability. 


“Top Choices.” Nevertheless, the 
stocks of NYC and other leading banks 
continue high in the favor of many 
analysts. Concludes Value Line: 
“Bank shares remain top choices for 
equity investment during the uncer- 
tain months for the economy and for 
the stock market that appear to lie 
ahead. They provide a safe return of 
about 4 per cent, are ranked higher 
than almost any other group for 
market performance in the next 12 
months and offer clearly defined 
three- to five-year appreciation poten- 
tialities.”’ 


More Shares 


Four banking institutions in widely 
separated areas of the country an- 
nounced share increases. 

First Security Corp., which oper- 
ates banks in Utah, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming (combined resources: $543 mil- 


lion), plans to declare a two-for-one 
stock split and a 2 per cent stock 
dividend. Meanwhile, directors have 
hiked the regular semi-annual cash 
dividend on the old stock to 90 cents 
a share from 85 cents. 


Stockholders of Georgia’s Citizens 
& Southern National Bank ($679 mil- 
lion) will receive rights to purchase 
66,666 new shares at $35 a share on a 
one-for-21 basis. An additional 32,725 
shares will be issued to acquire the 
City Bank & Trust Co. in Macon. For 
C&S this is the fifth stock increase in 
less than five years. 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City 
($495 million) paid a 100 per cent 
stock dividend. The action boosts the 
number of shares outstanding to 
900,000 and brings the share price 
down to around 58. 


Arizona’s Bank of Douglas ($153 
million) has offered rights to subscribe 
for 62,830 new shares at $32 a share on 
a one-for-10 basis. William R. Staats 
& Co. is heading the underwriting 
group. Bank of Douglas stock was first 
offered publicly eight years ago. 


MILESTONES 
Here To Stay 


The Hanover Bank announced plans 
to move its principal office to 40 Wall 
Street, under a lease signed last month 
with wheeling-and-dealing Webb & 
Knapp, Inc. The lease becomes effect- 
ive as soon as the property’s present 
occupant, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, moves into its new headquar- 
ters building. 


Hanover’s new Wall Street office, 
explains Chairman William S. Gray, 
“‘will service the needs of important 
industrial companies, insurance firms, 
brokers and dealers, financial houses, 
importers and exporters, shopping 
concerns and corporate trust custom- 
ers in the downtown area.” (Han- 
over’s soon-to-be completed uptown 
Park Ave. building will house the 
bank’s city, out-of-town, foreign and 
personal trust divisions as well as a 
number of operating departments and 
a new branch.) 

With Hanover’s action, a circle of 
major banks has been anchored in the 
area around the new Chase Plaza: 
Hanover at 40 Wall; Manufacturers 
Trust Co. at William St. from Wall to 
Pine; Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co. at 18 Pine; Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. spanning the area from 


the historic House of Morgan 
Broad and Wall, to 140 Broadwa 
fronting on the Nassau Street side a 
the Plaza. Observed Webb & Knapp4 
William Zeckendorf: ‘‘It seems clea 
that Wall Street is here to stay.’ 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS - 


@ Corporations owned 45.2 per cen 
of the dollar amount of all deman 
deposits in insured commercial bank 
at the end of January, the Fede 

Reserve Board reported. Noncorpor 
ate businesses held 13.7 per cent ¢ 
demand deposits, nonprofit organiza 


tions 4.8 per cent, farm operators 4.0% ~4 rs 
per cent. Personal demand accounts of fF Si} 
individuals accounted for 29.5. per Ba 


cent of the total. 


@ The American Bankers Association 5 : 


convention in September will act on a ie: 
general revision of the association’s §& 
constitution recommended last month § 


by the Executive Council. The coun- Bs = 
cil also adopted a series of amend-§) 4) 
ments to ABA’s by-laws, which will Fe '#} >: 


go into effect at the time the proposed F 


constitutional changes are approved. = qt 
While most of the changes simply -~ 


clarify or modernize existing provi- 
sions, a number are regarded ag 
“substantive.” 


@ The First Pennsylvania Banking 
Trust Co. announced plans to acqui 
the Virgin Islands National Bank (re 
sources: $18 million). Stockholders @ 
the Virgin Islands bank will receiv 
31,000 shares of presently outstandi 
First Pennsylvania stock provided b 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., throug 
an underwriting arrangement. This] 
a new wrinkle in effecting bank me 
gers first used by The Chase Manhat 
tan Bank when it acquired the West 
Indies Bank & Trust Co. last year. ~ 


@ The Treasury announced that, if 
general, investors who buy Goverte 
ment securities on credit will be ex 
pected to put up enough collateral te 
cover at least 5 per cent of their loans. 
In the past, no margins have beef 
required. A five-point memo to n# 
tional bank examiners states that 
while margins should amount to this 
percentage “as a general principle,” 
lower margins might be adequate for 
loans on Governments coming due if 
18 months or less. 


@ Some leading Wall Street banks cut 
their broker-dealer loan rate to 5 pe 
cent from 51% per cent. Stock market 
credit has been declining for several 
months. 
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WRITE ON 
BOTH SIDES 
OF THIS CHECK’ 
AND THEN 
Dotcars TRY INK 
ERADICATOR 


Printed by offset ion 
Green Hammermill 
y Safety. 
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New Hammermill 
Sentry Safety 
shouts “STOP!” 
at would-be 
check raisers 


Anyone who tampers with a check written on 
Hammermill Sentry Safety will quickly abandon 
the project and seek honest employment. 


Ink eradicator applied to this new paper brings 
out a rash of warning words—STOP * STOP * STOP 
—hidden under the sensitized surface design. 
Suddenly a check-raiser loses his confidence. 


STOP appears on both sides of Sentry Safety paper 
to protect the endorser as well as the drawer. 


You can order Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven 
stock colors and white. Ask your bank stationer for 
samples and more information. Or write directly to 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL FSENTRY SAFETY 





Group Life Insurance for Correspondents 


More Than 750 Banks in MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY Pian 
Have Coverage Exceeding $100,000,000 


The more than 750 participants in our Group Life Insurance 
Plan for Correspondents have a total of over 12,500 officers and 
employees covered by insurance exceeding $100,000,000. 

The number of participating institutions and the amount of 
coverage have been steadily: increasing, year after year, since 
the Plan was started in 1947. Total insurance in force has more 
than doubled since 1956. 

Maximum coverage for any individual is now $20,000. Acci- 
dental death and dismemberment benefits equal to 50% of the 
amount of life insurance are provided at no additional premium. 

This service is one of the many reasons why more and more 
banks are turning to Manufacturers Trust Company as their New 
York correspondent. 


Latest Five-Year Average Cost: 
ONLY 52¢ A MONTH PER $1000 


This low average net cost reflects 
the application of dividends from 
the insurance carriers against the 


gross premiums paid by partici- 


ee 
| 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-7200 
To get the facts on our Group Life Insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The 86th Congress heads into the homestretch. 
Upon adjournment—which is pushed up this year to early July by the political 
conventions—all bills still pending automatically die. 


Among the casualties will be a number of measures of particular interest to 
the financial community. 


The Administration is launching a final determined effort to obtain relief 
from the 4 1/4 per cent interest rate ceiling on new Treasury bond issues. While 
officials want outright removal of the ceiling, they would settle for the compro- 
mise measure approved by the House Ways & Means Committee. 

This version would permit the Treasury to exceed the ceiling under certain 
circumstances or within certain limits (BANKERS MONTHLY, March 15). 

But even the compromise bill is a long-shot hope——despite the obvious if 
implications of the rather dismal showing of the Treasury’s April offering of 25%. 
year 4 1/4s. Congressional liberals—miffed because most of their wild spending 
schemes have not gotten off the ground—show no inclination to cooperate. 


“ 


The Douglas disclosure bill (BANKERS MONTHLY, April 15) has generated a good 
deal of interest on Capitol Hill, but time is against it this year. 

As it stands, the bill appears to contain several questionable provisions. 
These will have to be worked out, and this takes time. 

The Federal Reserve, for example, is named in the bill to police all consumer 
finance charges. But, said Fed Chairman Martin last month, this is a matter "far 
removed from basic Federal Reserve responsibilities," and one "with which the 
Federal Reserve is totally unfamiliar." Concluded he: "The administration of such 
legislation would not constitute an appropriate activity for the Federal Reserve." 


ABA also spoke out on the Douglas bill last month: "We heartily endorse the 
objective," but believe the requirement "calling for expression of finance charges 
in terms of simple annual interest would be extremely difficult to administer and 
would confuse rather than enlighten the borrower." ABA also said it preferred state 
to Federal legislation in this field. 

But the Douglas disclosure idea has wide appeal, and even if it doesn’t 
result in legislation this year, you’ll be hearing more about it in the future. 


Prospects for self-employed pensions on a tax-free basis have been dimmed by 
Treasury objections to several features in the House—passed bill. A compromise 
measure is possible, but here again time is running out. Many bank trust departments 
are ready to administer such funds when and if legislation is approved. 

Bank merger legislation is one important area in which there’s a good chance 
of final action before adjournment. Both Houses have cleared bills, with only one 
conflict to be resolved in conference. The President is expected to sign. 
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We mow down a 36-ton mountain of 
cash items like this every month! 


Thirty-six tons! Even ona 
monthly basis that’s a lot of cash 
items to process. But, it’s pos- 
sible here at The First National 
Bank of Chicago because we have 
an experienced staff who work 


around the clock to get this im- 
portant job done. 

Fast check collection is just 
one of many services we offer— 
another part of our full-time job 
of serving more than 2,000 corres- 


pondent banksfrom coast tocoast. 

If you would like to find out 
more about our correspondent 
bank services, just call or write: 
Banks and Bankers Division, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WHAT RECENT CHANGES 


are markedly lower. 


These dramatic changes are the result 
of many factors—a partial return to more 
traditional valuations, a lessening of in- 


characterized the financial mar- 

kets in recent months warrant 
the careful consideration of everyone 
concerned with financial and eco- 
nomic matters. In particular, the 
rapid decline in the equity market 
after the glowing, yes, glorious year- 
end predictions for business activity 
in 1960, came as a surprise to many. 
The extremely favorable prognosti- 
cations generally accepted at that 
time forecast higher corporate earn- 
ings, higher equity prices, increased 
credit demand, further inflation, lower 
bond prices and higher money rates. 


7 STRIKING CHANGES that have 


But practically the opposite oc- 
curred. The stock market has slumped 
more than 10 per cent from its early- 
January high. Bonds staged a re- 
covery that can only be described as 
dramatic. And interest rates on short- 
term investments declined sharply, 
as exemplified by the drop in the 
Treasury bill rate from nearly 5 per 
cent to less than 3 per cent early last 
month. (The rate is now back above 
3 per cent.) 


Further evidence of the improve- 
ment in the bond market was the 
Treasury’s recent offering of 25-year 
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As this is written, stock prices are well 
below their year-end level, bond prices 
are up sharply and money market rates 


IN THE MARKETS MEAN 


An Analysis of Underlying Forces 


flation psychology, a reappraisal of the 
business outlook, an unexpected modera- 
tion in credit demand, a subtle shift in 





Federal Reserve emphasis. 


reverse. 









By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Contributing Editor 


414 per cent bonds. Even though 
the 44s did not go well, the fact 
that such an offering was made at 
all indicates the extent of the change 
that had taken place in only a few 
months. 


Bonds vs. Stocks. The decline in 
the equity market, as always, was 
caused by many factors. By far the 
most important one was that the 
stock market was too high when 
measured by any of the traditional 
yardsticks. This was particularly true 
when its relation to bond yields was 
used as a standard. 


All through 1959, the spread be- 
tween the yield on high-grade bonds 
and common stocks was one full 
percentage point or more in favor 
of bonds. The only other comparable 
period in this century in which such 
a gap prevailed was in 1929. 

More specifically, at the begin- 
ning of this year, the yield, as meas- 
ured by Standard & Poor’s, on 
corporate A-plus bonds was 4.615 
per cent, whereas the yield on com- 
mon stock was only 3.15 per cent. 
*Mr. Rodgers is Professor of Banking in the Gred- 


vate School of Business Ad ninistration, New York 
University. 


This picture could, of course, quickly 
However, some of the forces at 
work appear quite basic in character. 


The yield on bonds was thus nearly 
50 per cent higher than the direct 
yield on common stock—obviously, 
such a distortion could be only 
temporary. 


Moreover, just as in 1929, too 
many people had come to the con- 
clusion that the unfailing road to 
wealth was simply a matter of buy- 
ing growth stocks or, even worse, 
merely betting on the ‘‘dancing num- 
erals.” Not only did the price- 
earnings ratio on many stocks dis- 
count a glorious future of unprec- 
edented growth, such growth was 
discounted so far into the future 
that many people finally decided the 
time-risk outweighed the potential 
reward and acted accordingly. 

In addition, there were even more 
direct psychological and economic 
forces underlying the changes in 
the market. 


Inflation Support. Inflation and,, 
even more important, the fear of in- 
flation, had become the major sup- 
porting influence in the stock market. 
Inflation not only increased profits 
and fed the fires of optimism, it 
caused even the most conservative 
investors to enter the stock market 
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Tokyo Tower — 1092.5 ft. 


The financing of the construc- 
tion project for the world’s 
highest tower was largely un- 
dertaken by the Bank That 
Serves Progress. 


THE 
MITSUBISHI BANK, 
LTD. 


New York Agency 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
London Branch 

7, Birchin Lane, London, E. C. 3 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
157 branches throughout Japan 
Cable Address: BANKMITSUBISHI 


in an effort to hedge against further 
loss in purchasing power of their 
investment dollars. In short, ap- 
preciation became more important 
to them than the rate of return on 
bonds. Consequently, they sold bonds 
and bought stocks. 


But, when the fears of inflation 
subsided, such investors reversed their 
policy. Without inflation tipping the 
scales, the bargains were in bonds, 
at ‘least temporarily. As investors 
sold stocks and bought bonds, stock 
prices went down and bond prices 
went up. It was as simple as that! 


Why It Subsided. After the event, 
it is easy enough to say that a change 
in public psychology with respect 
to inflation was the motivating in- 
fluence. Much more cogent is the 
question of why the fear of inflation 
subsided. 

First honors in this respect un- 
doubtedly should go to the credit 
policy of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities. Their courageous and stead- 
fast policy of credit restraint, despite 
severe criticism by members of the 
Congress, despite the higher cost of 
borrowing by the Treasury, and 
despite the reduction in home starts, 
demonstrated beyond cavil t h at 
money management is a powerful 
and dependable force in the fight 
against inflation. 


The Fed’s determined stand against 
further credit expansion prevented 
any additional increase in the money 
supply. And, as is well known, with- 
out an increase in the money supply 
little inflation is possible. 


Another reason for the change in 
public psychology on inflation is 
the dramatic reversal in the fiscal 
position of the Federal Government, 
The huge deficit of some $13 billion 
of 1958-59 was succeeded by a bal- 
anced budget for the current fiscal 
year and the promise of a balanced 
budget for 1960-61. 


Still another factor in the change 
in public psychology is the com- 
paratively non-inflationary settle- 
ment of the steel strike. The initial 
extreme fears on this settlement 
have been succeeded by more sober 
second thoughts which expect the 
increased wage costs of 4 per cent 
to be largely offset by an anticipated 
rise in productivity of 3 to 314 per 
cent. 

Still another factor that must be 
given considerable weight is the 
great increase in competition both 


here at home, and abroad. Although 
there has been a recent tendency in 
some quarters to question the serious- 
ness of our inability to compete with 
other countries, American business- 
men are fully aware of it and make 
their pricing decisions accordingly. 
Despite their efforts, imports are 
increasing and exports of manu- 
factured goods (with some notable 
exceptions) are decreasing. This, of 
course, presents a substantial bar- 
rier against inflation, as the public 
is now beginning to realize. 

And, finally, on the psychological 
front, there is a general revulsion 
throughout the Free World against 
inflation as a way of life. Revival 
of the international money market 
means that the U. S. is no longer 
insulated from the higher interest 
rates, anti-inflationary monetary pol- 
icies and lower costs of other coun- 
tries. Further disregard of what is 
going on in such countries can mean 
a further loss of U. S. gold. For- 
tunately, the gold outflow of the 
past two years has dramatized our 
competitive problem in such fashion 
that it has registered with the man 
in the street, if not with some of the 
politicians. 

Business & the Market. The change 
in business outlook has had, of course, 
an important role in the changes in 
the financial market. Paradoxically, 
these changes have derived more from 
psychological than from basic eco- 
nomic factors. The reversal in the 
stock market, for example, probably 
had a more dampening effect on the 
business outlook than the change in 
business outlook had on the market. 

Looking at specific items, first- 
quarter auto sales were disappoint- 
ing. But here, again, the disappoint- 
ment is largely psychological as sales 
have run considerably more than 10 
per cent above 1959, which, in turn, 
topped 1958 by 31 per cent. Actually, 
failure to realize expectations set as 
high as those of last December should 
cause no disappointment. But it has, 
and its effect on business activity 
must be reckoned with. 

In the same fashion and with the 
same results, sales of other durable 
goods have been disappointing. Like- 
wise, steel operations have been 
considerably below the levels an- 
ticipated by most analysts. In fact, 
since the first of the year the entire 
economy has operated at a lower 
level than was generally expected. 

With volume lower than antici- 
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“We're definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J. M. Seare, Cashier, Zions First National Bank 


“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 
offer low-cost after-hours service” 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “‘When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
office, we were able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 
co “The window’s success,” 
he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at owr bank 
when they noted our 3 to 6 
P.M. service.” 
Zions First National Bank 
selected a Mosler Walk-Up 


Mosler Vault Door 
at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 


. 35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 


perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosler? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 
Plans Manual.” 





Mosler Drive-in Window 
at Zions First National 





The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 





PM iis ceen ones $ 7.50 each 
We are also seeking the following . . 
We ca nacaes $400.00 each 
i, noma $500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 
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123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks) Estates, Tesvensethapanies 


pated and costs rising, the squeeze 
on profit margins has _ intensified. 
Costs are still rising and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to shift 
cost increases to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

It would be superficial, however, 
to say that the failure of business 
to quite measure up to rosy year-end 
expectations is the controlling fac- 
tor in the reversal in the stock market. 


On the contrary, the change is a 
rather belated recognition of some 
of the serious problems that con- 
front this country. In addition to 
those already mentioned, the coming 
economic warfare with Russia—as 
the Cold War gradually assumes the 
form of politically-determined inter- 
national competition—will require an 
all-out effort on our part. This will 
be complicated by the development 
of the Common Market in Europe 
and the approaching necessity of 
the U. S. maintaining a better bal- 
ance in its international payments. 
Basic to this is the growing gap in 
our ability to compete internationally 
—and both wage costs and taxes 
are rising. 

Add to these the domestic political 
imperative of maintaining “adequate 
growth” and the international po- 
litical imperative of help to under- 
developed countries (to forestall 
Russia), and it is easy to see that 
the road ahead will be “uphill all 
the way.” 


No Mystery. As the enumeration 
of the foregoing factors indicates, 
there is no great mystery about the 
stock market decline, except, of 
course, to those who refuse to recog- 
nize clearly identifiable and obvious 
forces. Objective appraisal, it seems 
clear at least to this writer, indicates 
that stocks had not been realistically 
priced for some time. Under such 
circumstances, a correction was not 
only inevitable, it was overdue. 


What Boosted Bonds. The dramat- 
ic change in the bond market repre- 
sents considerably more than the 
shift from stocks to bonds. More- 
over, the improvement in the basic 
factors in the bond market has been 
much greater than is generally real- 
ized. 

The greatest improvement has come 
from the drastic change in the posi- 
tion of the Treasury. As pointed out 
before, the nearly $13 billion deficit of 
fiscal 1958-59 was succeeded by the 
budget balance of this fiscal year. 


Moreover, during the first quarter of 
this year, the Treasury reduced its 
marketable debt $3 billion, the largest 
reduction for a first quarter since 1956. 


The improved position of the 
Treasury removes a great deal of 
pressure from the bond market; and, 
of course, if passed, the compromise 
on removal of the 414 per cent ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds 
would distribute the remaining pres- 
sure more equitably and more flexi- 
bly, and thus contribute to increased 
stability in the market. 


The magnitude of the earlier pres- 
sure on the capital and money mar- 
kets is indicated by the estimate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
that net new borrowing in 1959 was 
$46 billion, 35 per cent higher than 
the level in the boom year of 1955. 
But now, the demands have lessened. 
In particular, there is a decline in the 
supply of mortgages, and the antici- 
pated great demand for capital by in- 
dustry has not fully materialized. 


Another change in the capital mar- 
ket has been the increased role of the 
individual investor. Treasury offer- 
ings, such as the “Magic Fives,” 
which appealed to the small investor, 
caused heavy withdrawals from sav- 
ings banks and certain other institu- 
tional investors to pay for direct pur- 
chases. These withdrawals forced 
many institutions to sell bonds, and 
severely circumscribed their ability to 
buy mortgages. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the individual investor also is 
showing an increased interest in buy- 
ing mortgages directly. 

The financial position of corpora- 
tions also has been much better than 
was anticipated last year. Improved 
cash flow gave treasurers such a plen- 
tiful supply of liquid assets that, in- 
stead of selling short-term obliga- 
tions, they actually bought them, on 
balance. Moreover, corporations did 
not use up all of their tax anticipa- 
tion bills. In fact, they had $1.5 bil- 
lion left, which they used to buy 
short-term bills. 

Similarly, the financial position of 
the commercial banks has been better 
than earlier anticipated. While it is 
true that the large city banks are, to 
a considerable extent, loaned-up, most 
of the interior banks are in a more 
comfortable position. 

The foregoing combined factors 
brought about the change in the bond 
market. It is pertinent to observe, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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IN 1959. We learned some amazing facts about... 
THE BOOMING 





1e 

of 

. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

1g 

8 

“ Did you know that the normal summer temperatures in Seattle and 

¥ Portland, largest cities in the Pacific Northwest, have the delightful 

ad range of 56° to 79°? Or that their winter temperatures are in the 
moderate 35° to 45° range? Or that annual precipitation in these 

S- booming economic centers is under 40 inches (less than New York 

r- City or Little Rock) with little snow? 

of The facts about the climate of Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Tacoma, 

go Olympia and other Pacific Northwest cities were not a surprise to us. 

as But we didn’t know that Portland’s winter weather was more mod- 

an erate than in Louisville, Kentucky. We didn’t know that Seattle’s 

5. summers were cooler than in Portland, Maine. 

od. In fact, when El Paso Natural Gas Company began to serve this 

he dynamic region, we learned a lot of new things about a northwest 

ci- wonderland destined for an increasingly major role in America’s 

in- economic future. 

Washington and Oregon, and their neighboring states, are on the 
ar- go. Long famed for natural resources, for scenery, for vitality, the 
the Pacific Northwest’s growing population and expanding economy are 
er- a guarantee of future prosperity. 

a If you’re looking for a major industrial site — or a better place to 
or, build a home — visit the Pacific Northwest. You'll be sold, just as we 
av- were. And you'll want to stay. 
tu- m * * 
ur- Not the least of the Pacific Northwest’s economic assets is natural 
ced gas, furnished by El Paso Natural Gas Company, In 1959, El Paso 
and took major steps to assure energy supplies for the Pacific Northwest, 
r to and to continue to meet the mounting energy demands of California 
ow- and the Southwest, whose growth has paced the nation since World 
) is War II. 
uy- The dynamic Pacific Northwest is featured in photographs in El 
Paso’s 1959 Annual Report. El Paso’s broadened service area and 
yra- plans for the future, outlined in this Annual Report, assure 11 West- 
han ern states the dependable long-term gas supplies so necessary to 
ved sound and speedy economic growth. 
len- 
in- 
iga- NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION, SELECTED CITIES IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST® 
a SUMMER TEMPERATURE WINTER TEMPERATURE ANNUAL PRECIPITATION 
ipa- SEATTLE: 56°-75° 36°-45° 31.92 inches 
bil- PORTLAND: 58°-79° 35°-44° 39.91 inches 
buy SPOKANE: 57°.82° 20°-30° 14.92 inches 
~~ TACOMA: 55°-74° 34°-44° 35.20 inches 
atter OLYMPIA: 49°-76° 31°-43° 45.74 inches 
a *Weather Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
it 18 
p, to ‘ern al 
nost ue \ 
nore ANPORT \ 
4 , “EL PASO NATURAL GAS{IICOMPANY 
oto ———_—* a re 
pond ‘ , 
Sd For Guten > — a a Report, El Paso Natural Gas Company provides natural gas to industrial customers 
On the Pacific Northwest, Write to and distribution companies in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
El Paso Natural Gas Company, El Paso, Texas New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, West Texas and Wyoming. 
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RECORDAK 
ANNOUNCES 


fastest, most versatile 
microfilmer ever built! 


the new RELIGANT MM) a 


Only half the size you’d expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet the trim new 
Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer lets 
you handle more work, more efficiently than 
ever before. 


NEW PERFORMANCE 


The more you know about microfilming, the 
more you’ll marvel at the way the RELIANT. 
500 does its job. For example, in one minute it 
photographs the fronts and backs of 500 
checks . . . indexes the film. . . and endorses or 
cancels each item when optional REcoRDAK 
endorser is used. 


Operation is completely automatic, and 
noise-free aside from the hushed “‘tat, tat’’ of 
microfilmed checks or other items pouring in 
sequence into the receiving tray. 


Precision controls are constantly on guard 
to prevent “double-feeding”’ of documents . . . 
to guide them safely through the microfilmer 
... to “supervise” over-all machine perform- 
ance and make your operator’s job unbeliev- 
ably easy and trouble-free. 


NEW CONVENIENCE 


Operator simply slides out film unit to load 
film, or to substitute a film unit with a differ- 


Kodamatic indexing controls give 


ent reduction ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to1). This 
‘instant changeover” also makes it practical for 
various departments to microfilm with their own 
film units—unitizing their work, and reducing 
need for extra microfilmers. 


Many other conveniences—for example, with the 
flick of a lever you can switch from duplex 
(fronts and backs) to duo recording (fronts only) 
at the higher reduction ratios. 


NEW STYLING 


The Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer’s 
trim good looks complement today’s modern 
bank offices—reflect, in still another way, the 
experience gained by RecorDaAk in thirty-three 
years of microfilming research and development. 
See it soon! 


Recordak endorser (low-cost ac- 
cessory) lets you cancel or endorse 
items while microfilming them. 


Film units can be interchanged 
in seconds to handle work of various 
departments more efficiently. 


you up to 100 different code settings 
for rapid reference to film image. 





Mic tilmer 


PT Le 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


iccatinnel ® 
SRECORDRK Send free 4-color folder describing new RecorDAk 


RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming stiches 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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CHANGES IN MARKETS 
(Continued from page 18) 

however, that the decline in the bond 
market last year, in anticipation of a 
boom in 1960, went entirely too far. 

The Fed’s Role. Have these changes 
in the financial markets been accom- 
panied by a change in the role of the 
Federal Reserve? Despite denials, the 
answer appears to be a qualified “‘yes’’; 
beginning in March, Federal Reserve 
emphasis evidently shifted from active 
restraint to mild restraint. Thus, 
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EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
& RAILROAD BONDS 


INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO HONG KONG 


whereas during the first two months 
of the year net borrowed (negative) 
reserves were around $360 million, 
during March they were maintained 
around $250 million. And last month 
negative free reserves averaged no 
more than $135 million. 


This change in emphasis (rather 
than a change in policy) was, of 
course, fully justified by the following 
considerations: 1) no boom; 2) idle 
productive capacity; 3) unemploy- 
ment totals; 4) relatively stable com- 


i. 
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modity prices; 5) no abuse of bank 
credit. 

As all of these considerations have 
strong political and emotional appeal 
in this election year, some may ask 
why the Federal Reserve authorities 
did not forestall future political at- 
tack by a complete reversal to a policy 
of monetary ease. 


The answer is that the changed in- 
ternational position of the dollar pre- 
cludes a policy of monetary ease under 
present world conditions. Any policy 
that might weaken confidence in the 
dollar and cause a consequential re- 
newal of the outflow of gold would be 
untenable. Indeed, the Fed’s respon- 
sibility for the protection of the inter- 
national value of the dollar severely 
circumscribes its freedom of action. 


This is a new and basic factor in 
monetary policy. For the first time 
since the organization of the Federal 
Reserve System nearly 50 years ago, 
the monetary authorities must keep 
in mind the foreign as well as the 
domestic impact of their policies. 


In addition, the authorities face 
several important domestic considera- — 
tions that would make a policy of 
ease unwise at this time. First, they 
cannot be sure what business will do 


later on—the slowing may be only a | 


pause for breath before further ad- 
vances. Second, the seasonal demand 
for credit may show a strong upward | 
swing. Third, Fed officials fear there © 


may be a revival of speculation and | 


a resurgence of inflationary pressures. - 
And, fourth, knowing that the long- } 
term demand for capital will be very © 
great, they naturally want to keep | 
money rates at levels that will en- © 
courage saving and the accumulation | 
of that capital. 


Conclusions. From all of the fore- — 
going, it seems clear that dramatic 
changes in the financial markets this 
year are the result of a reappraisal of © 
the outlook for inflation and the out- 
look for business. 


So far, at least, the decline in 
equities has had no appreciable effect 
on business sentiment. 


And, finally, there is a possibility 
that the money market may have 
overdone the decline in interest rates, 
just as it overdid the upward swing 
last year. In this connection, it should © 
be kept in mind that there is no & 
chance of a return to the depressed § 
rates that prevailed prior to World | 
War II. 3 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


A spring resurgence of business activity is applying new downward 
pressures to prices of Government, municipal and corporate obligations. 

Top Washington fiscal and credit authorities interviewed by BANKERS 
MONTHLY stress that current decisions are being based on conviction that the 
economy will remain strong at least through the remainder of 1960. 

This shift in sentiment contrasts sharply with earlier doubts. It 
means the Treasury expects considerable competition from other borrowers 
in completing its large-scale refundings and cash financings over the 
next eight months. 


The Treasury's problems remain great despite an improved Federal 
budgetary outlook for fiscal 1961. 

With completion of the refunding of $6.4 billion May 15 maturities 
into one-year 4 3/8 per cent certificates and five-year 4 5/8 per cent notes, 
almost 85 per cent of the public marketable debt is due or redeemable within 
five years. Average length of the Federal debt is now 4 years and 3 months, 
one year shorter than at the start of 1958. 

The May refunding was successful, but officials paid an extra 1/8 
on both of the new issues over what had been recommended by many advisors, 
because of improving business conditions and the saturated short and medium 
term maturity area. 


There will be no letup in heavy Treasury financing activity in the 
second half of 1960. Refundings will total more than $20 billion, of which 
about one-half will be publicly—held debt, The seasonal budget deficit may 
total $4 or $5 billion, requiring several cash financings, the first of which 
will take place in July. Additionally, the Treasury will require cash to 
pay or turn over $4 billion special one-year bills coming due in July and 
October, and to redeem Series F and G bonds, which are coming due at the rate 
of about $1 billion semi-annually. 

Forced by Congress to operate in an under-five year maturity range 
that already is congested, this schedule of Treasury operations suggests 
sustained firming of shorter—term yields and rates. Moreover, the 9l—day 
bill rate, which was about 1 per cent below yields on one-year maturities 
in late April—an unusually wide gap—may persist upward as business condi- 
tions improve and once again penetrate the 4 per cent level. 


Reason for the bill rate’s extremely erratic behavior is that banks 
have lost control of the bill market and corporations are the major investors 
now in these money market instruments. Unlike banks, corporations tend to 
be somewhat insensitive to changes in the rates and, having bought bills, 
hold until payment or until funds are needed. Without bank underwriting 
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of bills and frequent buying and selling by major banks to even out trends 
in the rates, there have been violent week—to-week fluctuations. 


The long-anticipated corporation disinvestment of short-term Govern— 
ments may be about to begin, although very gradually. Treasury statistics 
show that corporate holdings of Governments can be coordinated almost exactly 
with corporate tax liabilities. As these liabilities have mounted steadily 
since the 1957-58 recession, so have corporate holdings; but with some 
possible leveling-off in earnings now, officials would not be surprised 
to see holdings begin to decline, tending to firm short—term rates. 

Regarding the question of stability of foreign holdings of short-term 
Governments, Treasury officials do not believe that higher rates abroad 
present a serious threat and they do not fear large foreign selling for this 
reason unless the bill rate breaks very substantially. Their theory is 
that foreign markets would be unable to absorb billions of dollars taken 
out of Treasury bills, without subsequent sharp declines in rates abroad. 


Individual holdings of Governments appear to be increasing at a much 
slower rate than in 1959 and the early months of 1960. This fact, combined 
with net sales of Governments of about $3 billion by weekly reporting banks 
in the first four months of this year, raises additional doubts about the 
durability of recent existing price levels. 

With loan—deposit ratios of some major institutions at 70 and even 
80 per cent, and term loans comprising an unusually large percentage of total 
loans, bank selling of Governments may slow, but banks will not be ina 
position to add heavily to portfolios for many months to come. 

Therefore, the question being appropriately raised in debt manage— 
ment circles is how much higher yields must rise in order to attract 
non-bank funds and insure success for the Treasury in the summer and fall. 


In the background, armed with its powerful weapons to guide monetary 
conditions, the Federal Reserve appears satisfied with the strong emergence 
of the economy from the bad-weather first quarter period. Under these 
circumstances, the authorities may choose to permit net borrowed reserves 
to rise a bit. They will be better able to pursue a policy of 
restraint without interference from Treasury financings than for a long time 
in the past, for while the Treasury’s operations will be large, they are 
much more evenly spaced than has been the case in recent years. 

In March, the Fed’s chief policymakers were concerned not only over 
the economy but also over a steady decline in money supply that had 
persisted for seven months through February. They were worried lest this 
reflect "oversaving" instead of merely enlarged corporate holdings of short— 
term Governments (which would not be reflected by money supply). But a 
sharp upturn in money supply in March and April has eliminated the Fed’s 
fears, and paved the way for a continued credit policy of basic restraint. 


Calendars of new offerings of state, municipal and corporate bonds 
are building up, and prices have eased under the weight of a pickup in volume 
of new issues in the past two months. With existing stringent bank credit 
conditions, corporations may rely more and more on bond financing, 
even while states and municipalities set a new record this year for total 
borrowings. All of this augurs gradually firming yields for new issues. 
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In the time it took you to sink a putt last night ...our night 
staff processed 2500 cash items 


Maybe you figured the nap wrong, 
and it took you roughly five minutes to stroke 
a ball firmly into the ‘“‘cup’’. During those 
five minutes, our night staff processed some 
2500 cash items. 500 a minute is par for us. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 


funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
You and your customers will, too. 

We'll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


TS Monber F. D.C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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Let’s Talk About Profits 


By following a program of maximum resource utilization, 
this midwestern bank has developed a position of great 
strength from which to deal with whatever eventualities the 
future may hold. 


By JAMES NICOL 
President, The First National Bank, Independence, Mo. 


_fHILE this article will concern 
W itself primarily with the sub- 
ject of bank profits, it seems 
appropriate to give due recognition at 
the outset to the truism that the prof- 
it motive, in banking as in every 
other industry, is best served by an 
earnest desire on the part of all who 
are identified with its management to 
meet the needs of its public and its 
community. But it should be added in 
the same breath that there is a very 
direct relationship between the bank’s 
capacity to earn and its capacity to 
serve. 


With profits and usefulness thus 
closely related, there is every reason 
from the standpoint of all concerned 
for the bank’s management to con- 
sider carefully just what measures 
may be adopted to the end that earn- 
ings may be increased and a fair share 
of them retained. In our own case, 
such a study has been under way for a 
number of years, and out of it has 
grown a manyfold expansion of our 
deposits, loans, investments, and ser- 
vices in general. 


Ours is to a considerable extent a 
suburban community which affords 
relatively little demand for commer- 
cial loans and this accounts in part 
for the fact that we emerged from 
World War II with a loan portfolio 
totaling a mere $500,000. Meantime, 
our deposits had climbed to a total of 
$8,860,000, so we first addressed our- 


selves to the task of searching out 


opportunities to do a constructive and 
helpful job of lending money, with the 
result that between 1946 and 1949 we 
added $1,300,000 in loans to our port- 
folio, consisting for the most part of 
FHA, GI and conventional real estate 
loans. As part of the same effort, we 
established in 1951 an instalment loan 
department and our outstandings 
which presently total $414 million 
continue to show substantial growth 
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from one year to the next. 


We also made a close study of our 
investment portfolio under expert 
guidance, in the course of which we 
discovered many opportunities to 
improve our position from the stand- 
point of earnings as well as those of 
liquidity and tax liability. As one 
means cf achieving the latter, we 
adopted what might be described as a 
relatively aggressive program of in- 
vesting in municipal obligations. We 
considered from every conceivable 
angle the views of those who held the 
investment of bank funds in munici- 
pals in varying degrees of favor or dis- 
favor, and arrived at a firm conviction 
that they had an altogether proper 
place in our investment program. 


A Decision on Municipals 


Municipals, we decided, are nothing 
more or less than semi-marketable 
loans whose soundness can be as read- 
ily and as fully established as that of 
any commercial or real estate loan. It 
seemed to us to make elementary 
common sense to conclude that a 10- 
year municipal bond of the best qual- 
ity afforded a greater degree of 
liquidity, for example, than a 20-year 
real estate loan. And while we were 
fully cognizant of the important role 
played by Government securities in 
the investment program of any bank, 
we had to recognize at the same time 
that there was little choice as between 
Governments and high grade munici- 
pals as far as market hazards were 
concerned. So there seemed to be no 
good reason for denying ourselves the 
very substantial saving in taxes that 
we were able to effect by acquiring a 
sizable portfolio of carefully selected 
municipal bonds. 

In the deliberations leading to all of 
our policy decisions regarding the 
composition of our loan and invest- 
ment portfolios, we have carefully 
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considered the nature of the funds of 
which our deposits are composed. For 
the purpose of determining the vola- 
tility of our demand deposits, for ex- 
ample, we first exclude all public funds 
and divide the remaining accounts in- 
to two categories—those having bal- 
ances of $2,500 and less, and those 
with balances ranging upward from 
that figure. While volatility admitted- 
ly tends to increase with the size of 
the individual balance, it also tends to 
vary with the type of depositor and 
the nature of the funds involved, so 
we feel that this separation gives us 
an adequate clue to the relative stabil- 
ity of our over-all deposit structure. 
Public funds of all kinds follow a 
fairly predictable pattern and are 
handled accordingly. 


Chart Seasonal Changes 


We have charted our deposit and 
loan totals over a period of several 
years, and are able to predict with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy the 
changes that may be directly ascribed 
to seasonal influences. These changes 
in our trade area are the outgrowth, 
for the most part, of the movement of 
tax funds and the accumulation and 
liquidation of inventories. They would, 
of course, be far more pronounced in 
the case of a bank whose business was 
more largely agricultural. 


While it is necessary to make ade- 
quate provision for such seasonal 
needs, we keep in mind the fact that 
those needs are temporary, and that 
the funds that go into the seasonal 
loans and withdrawals to which they 
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WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP YOUR 
SECURITIES WITH HANOVER 


s a Hanover correspondent, you enjoy these safekeeping benefits: 
* Proximity to major securities markets. 
¢ Savings in postage and insurance charges. 


Portfolio review. 










Elimination of auditing details. 
* Coupons clipped and maturities followed for vou by Hanover. 


¢ Protection for your securities by the same measures and 
controls that safeguard our own. 


Isn't this the practical kind of correspondent service you've been 
looking for? 
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As Arizona’s oldest bank, 
with offices throughout 
the state, First National 
just naturally knows 
more about Arizona bus- 
iness, industry, markets 
and people. 
For full information write: 
Business Development Dept. 


First National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
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person to person banking... statewide 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED © Free 
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give rise will in due course be replaced. 
We have concluded, therefore, that 
such provision as is made for a peak 
seasonal need for funds, whether on 
the part of borrowers or that of de- 
positors, may well be so set up as to 
cause the primary reserves of the bank 
to fall to a relatively low level, and 
even to a point that might be re- 
garded, on the basis of surface indi- 


cations, as imprudent. 

Projections of deposits and loans, 
to be entirely valid, should take into 
consideration the degree of aggressive- 
ness with which the bank seeks new 
business in either or both categories. 
Our bank has managed by following 
an aggressive policy in its pursuit of 
business to establish what has thus 
far proved to be fixed upward trends 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF INDEPENDENCE 
April 21, 1960 
RESOURCES 


I SNES EEE Sr POLIT ee 
United States Bonds. ...........- 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. ...........+.6. 


Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Stock in First National Bank (Bidg.) . 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Cash and Due from Banks... . 1... esses ee cece eeee | 


eeoeeeeeeeeeeees 


eeereeeeeeeeeeee 


--+$ 8,398,379.12 
5,351,790.08 
4,543,328.85 

102,241.20 
18,000.00 
500.00 
4,807.12 
2,133,182.96 


$20,552,229.33 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock... cccssccccvsces 
See se cee seccccebecenses 


Undivided Profits 


Reserves. .... 


Deferred Income, Interest Collected but not earned... 


Demand Deposits 


Time Deposits. . 2... csecscees 


fs asesewssnsenks $ 
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300,000.00 
300,000.00 
879,874.07 
133,743.54 
576,745.85 
10,350,363.12 
8,011,502.75 


$20,552,229.33 


December 31, 1946 
RESOURCES 


Rainn eee NN se ais Ds ceace Wate saws eueee 


United States Bonds. ... 


State, County and Municipal Bonds. ..........+++6+ 
Other Bonds, Stocks and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


498,288.99 
4,805,500.00 
730,790.31 
1,150.00 
6,000.00 


Stock in First National Bank (Bidg.). .........-.006. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


cea eared See IRE TEINS 6 550 oo ok cin 05c ec 0s tices 


-__2,818,824.09 
$ 8,860,553.39 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock... ..cccccccccees 
Surplus. oc ccc ccc ccccsccccess 


Undivided Profits 


I sss dla & bee base 24" 


piahacdcreencese $ 


100,000.00 
100,000.00 
372,885.71 


eeeereeeeeeeeeeee 


Deferred Income, Interest Collected but not earned... 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 


6,072,735.21 
_2,214,932.47 
$ _8,860,553.39 
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in every detail of its activities. The 
same aggressive policy that has 
brought our deposit structure into 
being will be sure to serve as a brake 
on any downward trends with which 
we may have to contend in a period of 
difficult times. 


Opportunities in Transition 


The bank that is really aggressive 
in its pursuit of new business and in 
its search for new opportunities to 
serve its community will not only 
keep abreast of transitional develop- 
ments, but well ahead of them. By 
painstakingly projecting the trends 
in the growth of its trade area, it will 
be enabled to participate more fully 
in the community-building activities 
of forward-looking individuals and or- 
ganizations. Needless to say, such 
participation will yield a full measure 
of opportunities to obtain profitable 
business of many kinds. It will do 
much, moreover, to stabilize and 
strengthen the values upon which the 
economic welfare of the community 
depends, and from which the bank 
derives its own strength and stability. 


It seems appropriate to this dis- 
cussion to consider the role played by 
our supervising authorities in the 
management of the banks falling with- 
in their jurisdiction. All will agree that 
that role is a most useful and con- 
structive one. These gentlemen bring 
to the bank a thoroughly informed 
and objective viewpoint, and their 
judgments, made against a, back- 
ground of a wide diversity of other 
judgments, contribute very effectively 
to the perspectives of the bankers to 
whom they are directed. 

But it must be said in all candor 
that these judgments have their limi- 
tations. The banker, after all, knows 
at first hand much of what the ex- 
aminer can only surmise as a basis for 
his conclusions. This is especially true 
of those aspects of the bank’s opera- 
tions that are concerned with the 
characteristics of the bank’s commun- 
ity and the kinds and types of people 
that make -up its clientele. 

Many supervisory judgments are 
necessarily based on arbitrary rules 
and these, in turn, are based to a 
considerable extent on averages that 
bear little or no relationship to the 
facts with which they are dealing. 
This is not to say that rules should be 
disregarded. The rule that lays down a 
principle should be implicitly obeyed, 
as should any rule that partakes of 
the nature of law; but it may be 
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The Board of Directors of Delta Air Lines, Inc. has de- , 
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of the company, payable June 1, 1960 to stockholders 

of record at the close of business May 13, 1960. 
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argued with some justification that ar- 
bitrary rules that are based in some 
measure upon conjecture should be 
regarded as susceptible to whatever 
degree of modification may be neces- 
sary to bring them into harmony with 
the facts. Even rules that may be 
subject to exception nevertheless per- 
form a very useful function in holding 
the exception up for especially close 
scrutiny. 


Averages a Poor Guide 


All rules based on averages may be 
said to have in them a considerable 
element of conjecture. Averages have 
their altogether legitimate role as de- 
terminants of the over-all situation as 
regards this or that segment of our 
economy, or our economy as a whole, 
but they would appear to be quite 


meaningless and useless as criteria by 
which bank managements may be 
guided in the formulation of policy. 
What, after all, does it avail a banker 
to be told that the average in a given 
situation is 10 when the range of ex- 
tremes runs from 5 to 25? 


The point is well illustrated by the 
operating ratios supplied to us by our 
Federal Reserve Bank. They make 
interesting reading, but they simply 
cannot be taken as an indication of 
things as they ought to be. Our port- 
folio of municipals, for instance, com- 
prises 26.3 per cent of our total 
deposits, which compares with an 
average of 9.6 per cent as shown by 
the Fed’s report for the member banks 
of our Federal Reserve District that 
fall into our size category. 


As nearly as we have been. able to 


‘Tess are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of money 


desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


@ Old-line factoring 


® Non-notification factoring 


e Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue » New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 





ascertain with the assistance of expert 
consultants, our municipal bond port- 
folio, developed over a period of years, 
is well suited to our specific needs. 
These needs, in the very nature of 
things, differ in some degree from 
those of every other bank in the | 
District. They vary, for example, in > 
the extent to which the bank’s funds ~ 
are committed to its lending opera- © 
tions, our consultant holding that the © 
bank that is 55 per cent loaned should 
have no municipals. 


When we get over into the field of 
loans, we find that our ratio is 37.6, © 
as compared with an average of 36.4. © 
This would indicate that we’re pretty © 
much in line, but we all know as a | 
matter of simple fact that the demand 
for loans plays a dominant role in the 
determination of loan-deposit ratios. 
And we know, too, that the kinds and 
types of loans comprising the port- 
folio have a strong bearing on what 
that ratio might properly be in any 
case. 


Apparently of greatest interest to 
supervisory authorities in general is 
the relationship that exists in indi- 
vidual instances between capital and © 
so-called risk assets. The Fed report 
showed our ratio to be 11.5, as com- | 
pared to an average of 16.2, but we 
are by no means ready to admit that | 
our lower ratio spells an inferior type © 
of loan and investment management. | 
It simply means that we regard earn- 
ings as a safety factor that rates in © 
importance with just the degree of | 
liquidity that we regard as appro- 
priate to the needs of our own partic- 
ular situation, .all things considered. 
One of the many factors that have 
some bearing on that need is the fact 
that we have approximately equal 
amounts of savings and demand de- 
posits. 

Our relatively high proportion of §& 
savings deposits is the outgrowth of — 
an aggressive campaign for savings 
which got under way in January, 
1957, with an announcement that we 
were increasing our rate to three per 
cent. Wesaw ample opportunity for 
the profitable investment of three per ~ 
cent funds in instalment and other 
loans, and in municipal bonds, and ~ 
could see no good reason for continu- ~ 
ing to drag our feet in the matter of — 
raising our rate to the legal maximum. | 
In the intervening period, our savings — 
deposits have increased from $2,300,- 
000 to $8,300,000 and that increase 
has made a substantial contribution 

(Continued on page 35) % 
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Wells Fargo Bank started 
in 1852; American Trust, 
two years later 


The Gold Rush of 1849 marked the beginning of banking in California (Z. Mackay Coll.) 
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1858—The Overland Stage raced cross-country in 25 days 


1906 —The earthquake lasted 48 seconds, cost $500,000,000! 
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1930's —Two great bridges drew the Bay cities closer 


Radio telescope—symbol of scientific complex New Headquarters under construction 
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to our earnings. 


Perhaps more than any other one 
_ thing, it was the steady growth of 
_ our consumer credit totals that caused 
us to take this step. As previously 
noted, those totals had increased 
steadily since the departmentalization 
of our instalment credit activities in 
1951, and with that increase came a 
distinctly noticeable commensurate 
increase in our serviceableness to an 
ever mounting number of our people 
and to our business community. We 
found, moreover, that instalment 
credit business was available in suf- 
ficient volume to enable us to do a 
highly selective job of choosing our 
risks. 

Edward J. Frey, president of Union 
Bank and Trust Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and presently 
chairman of the ABA’s Instalment 
Credit Commission directed an ad- 
dress of some years ago before a ses- 
sion of the National Instalment Credit 
Conference to the theme that a well 
managed instalment credit portfolio 
provided “liquidity at par.’’ That is 
precisely the case. While a protracted 
period of bad times would be sure to 
give rise to some collection problems 
and losses, the entire history of in- 


BANKERS OF VIS 


Talcott Financing Services... 


stalment credit, extending back 
through just such a period, offers con- 
clusive proof of the complete validity 
of Mr. Frey’s thesis. We have every 
confidence, therefore, that our con- 
sumer credit portfolio will give a good 
account of itself in any period of 
economic adjustment that may lie 
ahead of us. 


Steady Growth an Influence 


Our deposit growth, on the other 
hand, has strongly influenced our loan 
and investment policies. To have 
failed to avail ourselves to the utmost 
of the opportunities thus presented for 
improved service and increased prof- 
its would, in our opinion, have 
amounted to a management failure of 
the first magnitude. If the profits we 
would have thus foregone had instead 
taken the form of losses sustained on 
loans and investments, they would 
have reflected most unfavorably upon 
the quality of the management re- 
sponsible for them. 

We can find no indication in the 
record that we assumed the slightest 
added risk by gearing our loan and 
investment policies to a pattern of 
steady growth. Our deposit structure 
throughout the period in question not 


SION 


only showed ample evidence of sta- 
bility, but there have been at every 
stage of its development strong indi- 
cations that the established growth 
trends would continue into the foresee- 
able future. 


By seeking out every available 
source of earnings and doing our 
reasonable best to make the most of 
each of them, we feel we have arrived 
at a well balanced schedule of rates 
and charges for all of our services. 
Each of the various categories of 
service rendered by the bank accord- 
ingly carries its full share of the load 
and that load, incidentally, is light- 
ened by our policy of full resource 
utilization. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the depositor, in the last analysis, has 
the last word in any decision affecting 
the disposition of his funds; but to 
say that that decision cannot be in- 
fluenced is to deny the effectiveness of 
all the measures that banks employ in 
their endeavors to win and retain the 
confidence and good will of their pub- 
lic, as well as to create the kind of 
customer loyalty that has historically 
proven to be the one factor that out- 
weighs all others in its effectiveness as 
an anchor to the windward. 


KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS’ 
_ — 


ie 


am pas 


When the borrower’s needs exceed his line of bank 
credit, many bankers refer him to Talcott. They know 
our reputation for service and cooperation; they know 
we welcome loan participation; they know we refer the 
customer back when his credit is again acceptable to 


the bank. 


* Accounts Receivabie (Non-Notification) « Industrial Time Sales 


* Factoring (Notification & Non-Notification) + Leasing 
*¢ Inventories and Equipment Mortgages + Rediscounting 


FOUNDED 


James Talcott, Inc. 


221 Park Avenue South (Fourth Avenue), New York 3, N.Y. ORegon 7-3000 
Other offices in: CHICAGO + DETROIT » BOSTON + ATLANTA » LOS ANGELES 





Common Stock Analysis 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Of late, the airlines have had 
more than their share of woes. 
However, as excess capacity is 
absorbed and the true efficien- 
cies of the new jets become a 
reality, the industry's fortunes 
should improve markedly. 


United, well established and 
with first rate management, 
appears in an excellent posi- 
tion to capitalize on the ex- 
pected improvement. 


By WILLIAM S. JACKSON JR. 


URRENT investor disesteem for the 
airline industry—well founded 
on problems associated with 

the introduction of new jet aircraft— 
provides a timely moment to review 
the industry and to judge whether 
these problems have been overdis- 
counted by the stock market. Such 
review will also permit centering at- 
tention on the particular performance 
and prospects of United Air Lines, 
one of the industry leaders. 

Basic to an understanding of the 
industry is the regulatory atmosphere 
set forth in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 which requires the Board 
to foster competition to the degree 
necessary to develop the industry 
soundly. To date, it has almost 
seemed as if the five man board—at 
least the majority of them—and rec- 
ognizing that their composition has 
changed over the years—stopped read- 
ing after ‘‘to foster competition” and 
ignored the qualifying phrase “‘to the 


degree necessary to develop the in- 


dustry soundly.” 

Though an airline may have a per- 
manent certificate covering a particu- 
lar route, it is not exclusive. This fact 
has been made painfully clear within 
the last five years as new CAB awards 
have opened many routes to compe- 
tition among several carriers. Un- 
doubtedly from the traveling public’s 
standpoint it is well to have more 
than one airline offering service. On 
the other hand, when the number of 
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competing airlines oversaturates the 
market, the weaker lines may soon 
find themselves in deep trouble. Regu- 
lation that permits such a situation 
to develop would hardly seem in the 
public interest, much less in the stock- 
holder’s interest. 


At the same time that the CAB is 
regulating the rate of return on in- 
vestment to the airlines in their op- 
eration of non-exclusive routes, the 
board is specifically charged with 
“maintaining and continuing the de- 
velopment of air transportation to 
the extent and of the character and 
quality required for the commerce of 
the United States, the Postal Service, 
and the national defense.”’ This state- 
ment would seem to promise solace 
and support for even the financially 
troubled airlines like Capital, which 
recently petitioned for a return to 
subsidy. (Another possibility for Capi- 
tal: it might be permitted to merge 
into one of the other carriers.) 

The airlines also of course come 
under the Federal Aviation Agency, 
which is responsible for the develop- 
ment and operation of a common sys- 
tem of traffic control and navigation 
for both military and civil aircraft. 


Aside from these two characteristics 
of regulation and competition, the re- 


lationship between traffic and capaci- 
ty is the third important factor to the 
airlines. The introduction of the jets 
with their vastly enlarged capacity 
has raised the specter of unprofitable 
load factors. For instance, jet seat 
mile capacity will almost double in 
1960 and despite an anticipated in- 
crease of 13-15% in passenger mile- 
age, capacity will increase by 20%. 
Accordingly load factors will con- 
tract, and may continue to do so for 
the following year as well. It is this 
threat that has been largely respon- 
sible for the demoralized market for 
airline stocks of late. For example, 
United Air Lines has dropped from a 
high of 45 last July to a recent price 
of 291%. 


Revenues & Earnings. What has 
been United’s record and what would 
seem to be its prospects? In 1959 
United had operating revenues of 
$330.2 million and net earnings of 
$10.2 million. In addition, $3.6 mil- 
lion was realized from the sale of air- 
craft. Compared to 1950, operating 
revenues were up 217%, earnings from 
operations were up 73%, and net 
earnings up 71%. 

The gain in revenues is especially 
outstanding in view of the very 
modest increase in fares during this 


UNITED DC-8 MAINLINER 
For a time, excess capacity; then, handsome benefits. 
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‘Ihe Young Man 
and the River 


(Hubert, the Harris Lion, tells 
another true story about 
our correspondent service) 


*“One day a Harris man was calling on a bank in 
a nearby state when a man stuck his head in the 
door and yelled, “The river is rising!’ Now, in that 
town these words mean action, so the President 
yelled, ‘Let’s go’, and our Harris man went. 


**For several hours he pitched in and heaved 
sandbags up onto the river bank. The levee 
brigade finally won and the flood drifted away. 
Our man ruined his suit and carried his blisters 
for several weeks, but his friends at that bank 
haven’t forgotten it. 


**We offer all the professional services, of course, 
from Portfolio Counsel to Public Relations (that’s 
where I fit in). But the big thing at Harris is 
personal service. We hope you'll keep this in mind 
when you’re thinking about a new correspondent 

-relationship. We’d like to have you with us.” 


New home fora great tradition 
This is the enlarged Harris 
Bank Building at Clark and 
Monroe Streets, with the 23- 
story addition soon to be com- 
pleted. Here in Chicago’s new- 
est large banking home, the 
Harris tradition continues. The 
heart of the Harris remains in 
the people who serve you. 


ie’ BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System ... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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whole 10 year period. (Pending com- 
pletion of its General Passenger Fare 
Investigation, the CAB allowed tem- 
porary fare increases in 1958. Though 
investigation was completed in 1959, 
no report has yet been made.) 

Also evident is the signal failure of 
earnings from operations and net 
earnings to grow apace with reve- 
nues. Net earnings as a percent of 
revenues dropped from 5.7% in 1950 
to 3.1% in 1959. This excludes sales 
of aircraft, whose profitability and 
indeed certainty has lessened appre- 
ciably over the last year. Since the 
number of common shares has vir- 
tually doubled, earnings per share 
have remained static. 

Based on the number of shares out- 
standing at yearend and including 
earnings from whatever source, United 
earned $3.50 in 1959. Earnings would 
have been larger but for two reasons: 
1) for most of the year United com- 
peted without jets, and 2) consider- 
able jet start-up expense was charged 
off. Actually, earnings were larger 
than anticipated. 


Earnings for 1960 are tentatively 
projected at $2.50 a share, which 
would indicate a price-earnings mul- 
tiple of roughly 12. 


For the last three years United has 
limited its annual cash payout to 50 
cents a share, supplemented by stock 
dividends. This conservative policy 
is designed to conserve funds for ex- 
pansion and jet transition. 

Operationally, whether on revenue 
passenger miles, revenue passengers, 
available seat miles or available ton 
miles, the statistics have grown im- 
pressively by at least a factor of three 
over the 10 year span. And the same 
is true of the breakdown of revenue 
ton miles into passenger, freight and 
mail ton miles. The one exception is 
express ton miles which has grown by 
only 33%. 

The number of aircraft in the fleet 
has risen by 50% to 196, and the num- 
ber of employees has more than 
doubled to 20,733. The passenger load 
factor at 66.8% was above 1958’s by 
2 points but below 1950’s also by 2 
points. 

Depreciation is important in gene- 
rating funds and $130 million is ex- 
pected from 1959 to 1961. The com- 
pany expects to depreciate new jets 
on a 10 year basis to a residual value 
of 15%. 

Financial Position. United’s finan- 
cial position is strong, attested to by 


FIRST QUARTER REPORT 


United reported a net loss of 
70 cents a share for the first 
quarter, compared with net earn- 
ings of 54 cents in the first three 
months of 1959 when United 
benefited from strikes against 
competitors. 


Actually, United's first-quarter 
operating loss amounted to $4.1 
million, but this was partially 
offset by a gain of $1.4 million 
on sales of surplus piston air- 
croft. 

The loss was blamed on un- 
usually severe winter weather, 
coupled with necessary reduc- 
tions in scheduled capacity while 
flight personnel received jet 
training. In addition, prepara- 
tions for expanded jet service 
involved heavier outlays. 

However, said President W. A. 
Patterson, “with expansion of 
jet schedules, an appreciable 
improvement in earnings can be 
expected. In April, for the first 
time since last July, traffic volume 
will exceed year-ago levels, 
with an expected increase of 8 
per cent over April 1959. The 
normal pattern of month-to- 
month gains has been resumed.” 


Mr. Patterson also revealed 
that United is considering a 
merger with one of three major, 
non-competing airlines. 


* + * 


Early this month CAB an- 
nounced that from now on air 
fares will be based on rates of 
return on investment. For United 
that rate probably will be some- 
what less than 10.5 per cent. 


It's still too early to appraise 
the exact effects of CAB’s ac- 
tion, but it almost certainly will 
mean higher fares—and pre- 
sumably better earnings. 





its success in financing its jet pro- 
gram through $120 million in long- 
term 4% debentures (earliest date of 
the sinking fund is 1967) and $130 
million in bank credit. In addition, 
$28.6 million of 314% and 334% de- 
bentures remain from earlier equip- 
ment programs. Otherwise, United’s 
capitalization consists solely of 3,- 
946,070 shares of $10 par value com- 
mon stock whose equity amounts to 
$138.2 million, or $35.03 per share. 
Equity per share is 75% higher 
than in 1950 but has grown little in 


the last four years—partly because 


of dilution from the stock dividends. | 


Current assets at $88 million exceed 


current liabilities by $10 million. To- ~ 


tal assets at $394.6 million have 
nearly quadrupled, due largely to the 
property account which in the decade 
has advanced to $300.9 million from 
$57.3 million. Long-term debt has 
increased even more sharply, from 
$21 million to $149 million. 

That United has been able to finance 
its jet equipment with less difficulty 
than most of the other airlines re- 
flects not only its well established po- 
sition but also the considerable finan- 
cial acumen of the management team 
headed by President William A. (Pat) 
Patterson. The latter is himself a 
former banker (Wells Fargo Bank). 


Jet Equipment. What is this jet pro- 
gram for United, and why is it so 
necessary? By the end of last month 
the company had received 22 of 40 
DC-8s from Douglas Aircraft. Another 
11 are scheduled for delivery later 
this year, as well as 11 of the 18 “‘720” 
jets on order from Boeing. By fall 
United should be fully able to com- 
pete with its rivals in number of jet 
flights. In addition, the company 
recently contracted for the purchase 
of 20 Caravelle jet airliners from 
a French manufacturer to provide jet 
service over medium and short ranges. 


The Caravelles carry 60 or more 
passengers with baggage and three 
tons of cargo, and achieve cruising 
speeds of 500 miles an hour. With an 
excellent record of operations in 
Europe, these planes are scheduled 
for service in the spring of 1961, the 
final plane to be delivered in January 
1962. Most significant about Presi- 
dent Patterson’s announcement was 
the statement that no additional 
financing would be required in con- 
nection with this $65 million order, 
which increases United’s investment in 
jet aircraft and spare parts to $383 
million. 


Though the threat of overcapacity 
and greatly reduced load factors stems 
from the jets, once a competitor is 
sold it becomes essential to equip in 
self defense. If United should resist 
buying, it might well find itself with 
even greater excess capacity due to 
passengers using competing airlines. 


History. The present day jets repre- 
sent vast changes from the single en- 
gined Vegas of an earlier day, but the 
fact is that the airline industry is 
young. In support of this, it is only 
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in ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Two new systems, latest in a series of EDP Advancements from RCA 
—world leader in electronics—join the established RCA 501 


For Business in the Smaller Ranges « Divisional Operations 


THE 
NEW 


TREMENDOUS WorkPower . . . in Every Field of 
Data Processing . . . with Previously Unattain- 
able CAPACITY—EXPANSIBILITY ECONOMY 


¢ ULTRA-FAST—to 180,000 digits/second with 
magnetic tape 


¢ EXCEPTIONAL COMPUTING SPEED, 1.5 
millionths of a second ‘‘add’’ time, 1.5 millionths 
of a second memory access time 


e PARALLEL PROCESSING permits handling a 
multiplicity of independent programs with change- 
able priority 


¢ UNPRECEDENTED COMPATIBILITY— 
with RCA data processing and communications 
equipment and other processors 


¢ OMNI-CHANNEL INPUT/OUTPUT permits 
transfer of information to and from as many as 
64 sources, with concurrent computing 


For information about the complete transistorized 
line, write: Electronic Data Processing Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden 2, New Jersey. 
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COMPLETE, Compact EDP System at Low Cost... 
with Optimum WorkPower and Speed 


e DATA STORAGE OPTION: magnetic tape or 
new design discs that switch easily for changing 
jobs—23 million character capacity 


e HIGH VERSATILITY: paper tape, magnetic 
tape, punch card, or combinations, for input-output 


e GREATEST CAPACITY, fastest core memory in 
price class—20,000 character storage; 7 millionths 
of a second access time; variable word length 


e FULL SPEED—reads 600 cards/minute; prints 
900 numeric or 600 alpha numeric lines per minute 


e AUXILIARY ROLE—feeder or extender to 501 
or 601 EDP Systems 


e SIMULTANEITY OPTION permits large in- 
crease in workpower 


For Large Business or Scientific Operations 


RCA 


> 
<= - 
a = 


THE 
NEW 










The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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necessary to note that United was in- 
corporated in 1934 as United Air 
Lines Transport Corp., subsequently 
acquiring from United Aircraft & 
Transport Corp. stock of such com- 
panies as United Air Lines, Inc., Boe- 
ing Air Transport, Pacific Air Trans- 
port, Varney Air Lines, Inc., United 
Airports Co. of California and Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc. These were 
all dissolved and merged into United 
which assumed its present name in 
1943. Control of a Mexican Air Line 
was acquired in 1943 but sold in 1952, 
and the company now has no sub- 
sidiaries. In 1947, United purchased 
the Denver-Los Angeles route of 
Western Air Lines for $3.8 million. 


Operations. United has 12,000 un- 
duplicated certificated route miles for 
the transporting by aircraft of mail, 
passengers, freight and express. It is 
one of four transcontinental trunk air- 
lines and usually accounts for about 
19% of the total traffic handled by the 
12 trunk carriers. Essentially a long 
haul, east-west carrier, United’s routes 
connect such east coast cities as Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington with the west coast cities of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
and Seattle. It also has routes run- 
ning north and south on the Pacific 
coast, as well as one overseas route to 
Honolulu from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

United has numerous (approaching 
200) interline agreements to cover 
fares, passenger exchanges and cargo 
services with connecting airlines both 
domestic and foreign. In 1957 the 
company joined with North American 
Van Lines, Inc. to offer air-van service 
for transportation of household goods. 
And during 1958 United signed with 
Avis Rent-A-Car System to grant 
round trip airline passengers a dis- 
count on car rentals in 33 U. S. cities. 
A similar agreement is in force with 
Hertz Corporation. 

Executive offices adjoin the Chicago 
Municipal Airport. Hangars and re- 
lated buildings for system operations 
are built on land leased from airport 
owners. United’s operating base is at 
Denver, its overhaul base at San 
Francisco. The latter is laid out like 
an auto production plant with a net- 
work of monorails, hoists, and cranes 
for the disassembly of turbine engines 
after every 800 hours of flying time. 
Jet engines have already proved them- 
selves vastly superior to piston en- 
gines in that almost 34,700 hours (or 
the equivalent of 18 million miles) 
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UNITED'S PATTERSON 
He obtained needed financing. 


have been flown in testing without a 
single failure of basic components. 
Because of their great speed, the 
jets are profoundly changing basic 
traffic patterns by permitting passen- 
gers to demand convenient departure 
and arrival times. The result is that 
traffic is concentrated, not spread 
throughout the whole day and night. 
This in turn necessitates greater quan- 
tities of equipment for the peak 
periods and perforce results in greater 
idle capacity during the off periods. 
At least one authority on airlines 
believes that the fear of excess capaci- 
ty overlooks airline managements’ 
ability to control capacity and to in- 
fluence traffic. The jets are believed 
to offer the opportunity for both 
making and losing money, the differ- 
ence dependent upon expert schedu- 
ling performed by a computer. In 
United’s case, a Bendix computer can 
determine in just three minutes the 
best flight tracks for a coast to coast 
trip. This~is important because jet 
performance is responsive to atmos- 
pheric conditions, especially tempera- 
ture. This source concludes that 
though load factors will decline, they 
will still remain sufficiently above the 
breakeven point for jets to permit a 
fair return (8-10%) on investment 
based on present passenger fare levels. 


Labor & Personnel. A negative fac- 
tor about airlines is the high percent- 
age of the revenue dollar paid to per- 
sonnel. Thus, in United’s case $151.2 
million or 46% of 1959 operating 
revenues was paid out in the form of 


employee wages and benefits. 


The jets could provide an offset to 
this high labor factor since their speed 
has doubled the number of days 
necessary for a crew member to ac- 
quire the maximum 85 hours a month 
flight time. Actually, 15 jet flights 
equal only six on piston aircraft. 
Recently the Flight Engineers Inter- 
national Association alone estimated 
that 100 of its members were fur- 
loughed as a direct result of jet opera- 
tions, and this with only a portion of 
the total jet fleet in operation. 

On the other hand, with the engi- 
neers’ and stewards’ unions claiming 
extreme fatigue among members from 
jet flights, and the Federal Aviation 
Agency possibly ruling on earlier re- 
tirement ages for pilots, these factors 
may serve collective bargaining de- 
mands for higher pay and less working 
hours, and thereby negate to some 
degree the savings of jet operations. 

In event of strikes, not at all un- 
likely in these uncertain transitional 
times, a mutual aid pact, first signed 
in 1958 and approved for renewal by 
the CAB, would be invoked. United 
is one of nine members. Six key airline 
unions, however, formed their own 
pact last November, possibly as a first 
step toward industry-wide bargaining. 


Summary & Conclusions. The air- 
lines are presently beset by problems 
stemming from jet equipment on top 
of their perennial problems of regula- 
tion with competition. The foregoing 
statistics on United clearly indicate 
excellent growth in all categories and 
respects except in net earnings and in 
earnings per share. 

We believe that an increasing popu- 
lation with increasing leisure time 
will turn increasingly to jet travel, and 
that apparent excess capacity will be 
absorbed in another year or so. For a 
time; we would expect the true effi- 
ciencies of the jets to be obscured by 
high integration costs and low initial 
utilization. Also high depreciation and 
interest charges will reduce earnings. 
Nevertheless after this initial period 
and despite rising costs of supplies and 
labor, the airlines should for an in- 
terim period benefit handsomely. 
Should the CAB become more realis- 
tic, the benefits would be multiplied. 


As one of the very strongest airlines 
financially, operationally, and route 
wise and with first rate management, 
United should be in an excellent posi 
tion to capitalize on the industry’s ex 
pected upturn. 
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Morgan Guaranty 


Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1960 


ASSETS 
Cash and due from banks: . . . . . . . = $1,021,263,877 


U.S. Government obligations . . . . . . 289,795,215 
State, municipal and public securities . . . . 174,367,677 
RII oss ras ra gti Garces sau 14,709,058 
RMN irks fy, SECTS ae Ber ae Ss ih Oh aS Oa Lo 2,196,153,907 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, ete... . 122,317,445 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . . . . 57,104,144 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . . ‘ 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies ; 8,320,495 


MINION ies St oat ir ae aay 24,701,248 
$3,921,483,066 


LIABILITIES 


PION Se ER es, Se Rl lr rae 
Reserve for expenses'and taxes . . . . . 34,283,880 
Liability on acceptances . . . . 2. wt 61,265,876 
Dividend payable April 15, 1960 igaas 6,032,000 
RR NION 8 os re eta Wintien aca are a 106,499,27 
Capital—7,540,000 shares—$25 par . $188,500,000 

NS ope Say tiagciei so var ae ee 

Undivided profits. . . . . . 101,029,002 


Rotal Capital fae 2) = a 526,029,002 


$3,92 1,483,066 


Assels carried al $336,247,817 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, lo secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DOWNTOWN OFFICES MIDTOWN OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES 


140 Broadway Fifth Avenue at 44th Street London 
23 Wall Street Madison Avenue al 60th Street Paris 
40 Rockefeller Plaza Brussels 
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Growth & Government 


David Rockefeller, vice chairman of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank: 


N A FREE ECONOMY, no one can 
decree a rate of growth at any 
given figure, and no one can be 

sure that the electorate will not 
acquiesce to policies that would in- 
hibit growth. Economic history 
provides abundant evidence that 
government action can repress 
savings and investment, initiative 
and enterprise to an extent which 
precludes growth. One has only to 
go back to the 1930s to see how 
investment, enterprise and growth 
can be held down by repressive 
policies. Many of the economic 
reforms carried out in the 1930s 
were essential, but hindsight shows 
that many of these measures 
slowed recovery from the great de- 
pression—more than eight million 
persons were unemployed in 1940, 
and the 1930-40 decade is the only 
decade in our recorded economic 
history when the U.S. economy 
did not grow. 


The Key 


James M. Dawson, vice president 
and economist of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland: 


HE OUTLOOK for spending by 
business ordinarily is the key 
to the outlook for the over- 

all economy. The purchasing poli- 
cies of business constitute the most 
volatile element in the economy, 
whereas spending by consumers is 
a much more dependable part. 
. . . Personal consumption expen- 
ditures, adjusted for price changes, 
have risen for 17 successive years, 
including the recession years of 
1949, 1954 and 1958. This would 
seem to be reason enough for ex- 
pecting another increase in 1960 
and presumably in 1961. . . . To- 
tal business spending, i.e., for in- 
ventories, new plants and equip- 
ment, is expected to be larger in 
1960 than in 1959. This in turn 
means a new high for the over-all 
economy. A cautious attitude may 
keep this upturn in business spend- 
ing more modest than what ap- 
peared likely a few months ago. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


However, such restraint is en- 
hancing prospects of avoiding a 
significant business setback in 1961. 


Big Difference 


Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice president 
and economist of First National 
Bank in Dallas, writing on the 
Douglas disclosure bill now pending 
before Congress: 


E CANNOT DENY the fact that 
consumer credit is rela- 
tively costly. It has to be 

because of its nature. Aside from 
the risk factor, there is the im- 
portant matter of handling costs. 
. . . The business borrower is more 
likely to use credit rationally than 
the consumer. . . . And, asacorol- 
lary of this, there is a difference in 
the nature of goods and services 
bought with credit by the consumer 
and those bought with credit by 
producers. Their uses are differ- 
ent, and under our tax laws they 
are treated differently. . . . The 
point is that loanable funds cost 
the consumer more simply because 
he is the kind of borrower he is. 


Profits Pinch? 
The First National Bank of Boston: 


ORPORATE PROFITS in the first 
quarter may reach an annual 
rate of $51 billion, or some 

10 per cent above the like 1959 
period. Earnings are not uniformly 
higher, with some wide industry 
differences in early returns. This 
offers some support for the theory 
that margins may have reached 
their peak, and will be under severe 
pressure where sales gains level 
off or disappear. 


The Only Alternative 


Charls E. Walker, Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, replying 
to a Democratic proposal that the 
Treasury's advisory committees of 


commercial and investment bankers 
be abolished: 


F WE DISCONTINUED our periodic 
consultations with advisory 
committees—a practice, inci- 

dentally, that was started by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau in 1942—we 


would be foregoing the opportunity 
of obtaining firsthand and expert 
information on the Government 
securities market. Our only alter- 
native, therefore, would be to price 
our securities more liberally—to 
offer somewhat higher interest rates 
than otherwise—in order to make 
certain that a particular financing 
did not fail. 


Swiss Secrecy 


Dr. Alfred Schaefer, chief general 
manager of Union Bank of Switzer- 
land, on Swiss banking’s controver- 
sial system of number accounts: 


ANKING SECRECY, part and par- 
cel of the protection of per- 
sonal freedom, can be con- 

sidered a cornerstone of our con- 
ception of Swiss law. It has never 
tried to be more than this and has 
never aimed at prejudicing any 
foreign interests. We want to stick 
to this principle in the future, even 
if there is a risk that a large section 
of the foreign public will continue 
to give more credence to newspaper 
stories than to their own common 
sense. 


Stocks & Business 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, on the stock market as a busi- 
ness forecaster: 


ERHAPS the most serious defect 
of the stock market as a. fore- 
casting device is that the 

price turns which herald business 
movements are interspersed among 
many others which prove to have 
no general business significance. 
. . . Obviously, factors besides the 
collective opinion regarding the 
general business outlook have a 
part in determining the level and 
trend of stock prices at a given 
time. . . . In the present context, 
this does not mean that the market 
decline this year is without signifi- 
cance or that it should not be re- 
garded as a sobering consideration 
in the business outlook. But it is 
worth noting that the market has 
in the past undergone much sharper 
price changes without foreshadow- 
ing any noticeable change in the 
course of general business. 
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"NCR Paper more than repays its cost... 
a highly profitable investment.” 


“Cities Service Dealers are sold on 
NCR Paper for a number of reasons. 
“They usually fill out lubrication 
forms during the busiest time of the 
day. By using NCR Paper, they do not 
have to insert and remove carbon pa- 
per, and they are getting a sharp, clear 
copy every time. This saves important 
time while the customer is waiting, 
while at the same time automatically 
addressing a follow-up post card to be 
sent out at regular intervals to cultivate 
regular customers. : 


“All this saves thousands of dollars 
worth of time every year... this faster 
and better service also assures neater 
and more accurate records... and cus- 
tomers are pleased to receive a legible, 
non-smeared copy for their records. 

“Therefore, while NCR Paper costs 
more than forms with a carbon, we are 
convinced that the time saving and 
other advantages are worth far more 
than the extra cost, thus making NCR 
Paper a highly profitable investment. 

“‘As evidence of the popularity of 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 
ANOTHER MONEY-SAVING PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


May 15, 1960 





—CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Chicago 


NCR Paper among Cities Service Deal- 
ers, they have ordered 1,000,000 sets 
this year—more than they previously 
ordered in several years.” 


ok) d. 


Marketing Vice President 
of Cities Service Oil Company 








ea$-L-bank 
ENVELOPES 


Distribute these little banks to 
customers and their children, and 
watch your savings business and 
prestige grow. 

Great for youngsters, housewives, 
Christmas clubs—for anyone who 
needs a reminder and a conven- 
ient depository for coins or bills. 


Eas-L-Banks start out flat as 
sturdy, rigid envelopes for mailing 
or hand-out (that expand as sav- 
ings grow). Even a child can set 
up the easel. They can be im- 
printed (for example) with your 
bank on the front and a savings 
message and record on the back. 
Or carry a calendar. Or maybe a 
piggy bank design. Possibilities ~~ 
are unlimited. 

Cost? Surprisingly small. The good —. 
will and advertising value of Eas- 
L-Banks can pay it back witha | 
handsome profit. Another Tension — 
' “first” in business building enve- 

> lopes. 














Let us send you 
FREE SAMPLES of Eas-L-Banks 
_ We'll also include samples 
of other Tension Envelopes ~ 
tailored to banking needs. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
Insas City « Ft. Worth e Des Moles 
Minneapolis e St. Louis e So. Hackent k 
in inne trea 
825 East 19th St. Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Pleas@)| send me FREE samples of nsion 
Eas-L-Bank envelopes and other lelopes 
specially made for the banking in ry. 
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How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 


1. By making the utmost practicable use 
of all the services the bank has to offer, being 
careful to conduct his affairs as a depositor or 
as a borrower in strict conformity with the 
standards set by the management for its other 
customers. 

“Nothing is so contagious as example.” 

2. By recommending to friends that they use 
his bank. 

The stockholder occupies a position of influence, both 
within the bank and in the community it serves. By 
supporting policies that assure good customer service, he 
can please old friends and make new ones by persuading 
them to do business with his bank. 

3. By promoting the idea of systematic sav- 
ing at every opportunity, beginning with his 
own family. 

There is no better way to develop within a mem- 
ber of the family a sense of responsibility and ability to 
manage m than by providing each with a savings 
account and devising some means of adding to it regu- 
larly. The idea will spread. 

4. By encouraging business friends to discuss 
their financial problems with him, with a view 
to determining what the bank may be able to 
do to help them. 

Knowledge of the various local businesses often dis- 
closes opportunities to make safe and profitable loans. 

5. By helping to promote the interests of 
the bank’s customers. 

Only pros; s customers can make a prosperous bank, 
and the collective efforts of the bank's shareholders can 
make a difference in the condition of any deserving cus- 
tomer. 

6. By taking an active part in the develop- 
ment of the community's resources. 

The bank will be sure to share in all the benefits of all 
the community development that can be 
achieved. 

7. By learning from the officers and directors 
of the bank the principles by which they are 
guided in the management of its affairs, and 
particularly in the — of its depositors’ 
money, so as to be prepared at all times to deal 
intelligently with criticisms and rumors. 

There is still a lot of mystery in banking as far as the 

shi 


public is concerned, and can do much toward 
removing it. 

8. By keeping a close watch on all com- 
munity deve its which are likely to re- 
quire any of the services which the bank is 
prepared to render. 

Bank shareholders are often in position to obtain plan- 
ning-stage information building and other 

of the oat 


so which the officers use to excel- 
advantage. 


9. By bringing to the bank any of the busi- 
ness of firms with which he is connected and 
over which he has any measure of influence. 

Many a decision has gone to a com g institution for 
no reason other than that the shareholder's bank lacked a 
spokesman. 

10. By recommending his bank to lodges, 
clubs, churches, and other organizations of 
which he is a member. 

If his bank doesn’t have the account, there is, or 
should be, a reason. By investigating the matter, he may 
find reasonable cause for suggesting that all or part of the 
account should be transferred to his bank. 

11. By —— carefully what he ni 
be able to do about bringing to his bank all or 
part of the accounts of school districts, and 
those of other municipal subdivisions. 

Fairness should be the rule in this as in all business 


solicitation efforts. It is, however, a universally 
tule of conduct in competitive enterprise ao heen 


"aegenmere m and the honest use of whatever influence may 
exercised through friends and business associates is 
entirely compatible with the highest business standards. 

12. By comparing notes with other stock- 
holders with a view to exchanging information 
which will lead to the solicitation of certain 
items of business by the one man or group of 
men most likely to succeed. 

It is ae to do the best ible job of matching 
the individual shareholder with the prospect. 

13. By conferring frequently with the bank's 
officers regarding new business opportunities 
and other ways of furthering its interests. 


This will be sure to bring about a condition of in- 
creased alertness and an attitude of constructive inquiry 
into ways and means of increasing the scope of the bank's 
servites and adding to its profits. 

14. By cultivating the feeling and attitude 
that he represents the bank in all of his business 
contacts. 

If, then, he will deliberately visit manufacturing plants 
and other substantial business enterprises and talk with 
their chief executives, he will cement existing customer 
relationships and gain new ones. 

15. By availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of newcomers. 

While this is hi desirable for other than business 
reasons, its possibilities as a business-getting a 
should not be overlooked. The newcomer might iy 
be found to control a considerable amount of good ba’ 
business. 

16. By repeatedly reminding himself that he 
has a share in the responsibility for the growth 
and efficient management of the bank. 

The responsibility is, in the last analysis, to himself. 
As part-owner of the bank, he has a very direct interest 
in its welfare and progress. 


Reprinted from BANKERS MONTHLY 


We are prompted by the many evidences of continuing interest in our 
statement of 16 ways in which a stockholder can help his bank to again 
offer reprints to our readers, this time in a revised format. 


Reprints are available in quantities of less than 200 at 2c each. Prices 
on larger amounts will be supplied on request. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB 
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President 
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President 

Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co., Inc. 
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Executive Vice President and 
Secretary 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 
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Chubb & Son Inc. 
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Chubb & Son Inc. 
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December 31,1959 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . « « « $ 59,453,982 
AM GON a Se tt tes eS 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . . « « . 5,378,257 
Commend SiO 5s 6 ee 8 oe ce ee: ADS 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company. . . . . 15,360,175 
Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . . . 4,912,082 
CM Se ee an 4 ee ee ee eee 
Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . « « « « 4,029,356 
CE EN ee are ee 7,394,795 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . « © « e « $212,098,569 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums. . . . . « « « « « «+ $ 45,589,770 
Outstanding Lossesand Claims . . . « « + + 33,698,296 
Dividends Payable . . . 1. 2s ce ee eee 1,543,958 
Taxesand Expenses . . 1. 2 + 0 0 0 0 0 «0 © 5)639,853 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . . « 4,296,686 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . 2 « « « « 5,559,100 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. « « « « «© «© oo 96,327,663 
CapitalSwock . . 2. 2 ec ec eo eo eo oe 0 oe co «12,551 664 
GONE a ee ES es Ce ss . Re 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. . . . 49,995,741 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . « « + 115,770,906 
TOTAL . . ~ . . - . . e e * e - . $212,098,569 


Investments valued at $7,481,636 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 
as required by law. 





Ve CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 


2 90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





Ocean and Inland Marine 
Transportation « Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety « Casualty 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 

































































































































































AT SOUTH SHORE NATIONAL BANK, QUINCY, MASS, |senio 


The scene: the bank accounting operation at South Shore National Bank, Quincy, Mass. The 
equipment: Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machines. The results, according 
to Senior Vice President Harry E. Finley: ‘‘This equipment met all of our expectations. Its 
high level of efficiency resulted in substantial reductions of operating costs. It would be 
impossible to do today’s work with twice the number of machines that this electronic equip- 
ment replaced.’’ Tomorrow the Visible Record Computer: ‘‘Exhaustive comparative studies proved 
to us that this system is in line with our policy of step-by-step utilization of the most econom 
cally feasible advanced techniques."’ Why the VRC: ‘‘We will be able to take full advantage of 
the improved managerial knowledge provided by applying broad-scale VRC data processing} qn Typ 
to bank accounting—checking accounts, installment loans, mortgage loans and savings 
accounts among other operations.”’ 


South Shore National is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs automation equipment. For details, action—and results—call ouf 
nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs and VRC—TM! 
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‘ON THE WAY,” ACCORDING TO MR. FINLEY, “NEW ENGLAND’S FIRST BURROUGHS B251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER IN- 
STALLATION, WITH THE SOPHISTICATED TECHNIQUES TO IMPROVE OUR OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL.” 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


IBM Demonstrates Full Line of Bank Automation Equipment 


Warren C. Hume, Midwestern Re- 
gional Manager of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, is here 
shown (see cut above) explaining to 
Robert E. Straus, president of Amer- 
ican National Bank, Chicago, the 
IBM Reader-Sorter which the bank 
will install early in 1961. 


The Reader-Sorter was recently 
shown at IBM’s Chicago Datacenter 
along with other components of its 
system, including a Proof Inscriber 
unit which prints the dollar amount 
on the incoming check in magnetic 
ink prior to its mechanical processing. 
The inscriber also proves each deposit 
slip and performs a preliminary sort 


New Univac Printer 


The Remington Rand Univac Di- 
vision of Sperry Rand Corporation has 
announced a high-speed printing unit 
that is compatible with both the 
Univac line of tape-fed computer sys- 
tems and those of other manufac- 
ture. Called the Univac Compatible 
high-speed printer, the equipment 
consists of a tape reader, a control 
unit, and a printer. It operates at 
600 lines a minute, and functions on 
the ‘‘off-line” principle, which means 
that the computer itself is not tied 
up while the printing is being done, 
and is thus free for other computa- 
tional work. 


The printer will rent for $3,500 
a month, or it may be purchased at 
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into as many as 32 different classifica- 
tions. 

IBM’s Series 1200 equipment will 
be used by banks of all sizes. Growing 
banks of moderate size can use it with 
existing punched card accounting 
equipment or with the new IBM 1401 
data processing system. Linked with 
the sorter-reader, the fully transistor- 
ized 1401 system provides complete 
on-us demand deposit accounting and 
account reconciliation, including ex- 
tensive float and account analysis. In 
addition to automatically calculating 
charges and preparing management 
reports, it proves, sorts, posts, and 
writes statements and journals. 


$195,000. Deliveries will 
eight months. 


begin in 


Datacenter in Cleveland 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has added Cleveland to 
the steadily lengthening list of cities 
in which powerful IBM computers 
will be available to business by the 
hour. A data center housing a million 
dollar IBM 7070 will be operating in 
the metropolitan area of that city 
later this year, according to a recent 
announcement. The rate charged will 
be under $300 an hour for prime shift. 


Among the installations previously 
announced was a Wall Street Data- 
center for New York City’s financial 
district, a Chicago Datacenter, a Los 


Angeles facility, and an installation 
in Philadelphia. 


Signatures by Code 

A new LeFebure system called 
Autho-Visor provides for the encoding 
of the customer’s signature into his 
passbook in such a manner as to ren- 
der it illegible. Basically the system 
consists of equipment that will scram- 
ble a signature or message by photo- 
optic means. The coded information 
can be unscrambled and read with a 
decoding device contained in the 
reader. In the case of bank operations, 
each bank will have its own registered 
coding pattern, and no one bank will 
be able to read another’s information. 


In addition to providing protection 
against forgery, Autho-Visorsaves time 
at the teller window by eliminating all 
necessity for maintaining and referring 
to signature card files. A customer, 
moreover, can transact business at 
any one of the bank’s branches of 
teller windows. 

The basic idea for the process was 
conceived by Teleregister Corpora- 
tion. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for installation of the system at How- 
ard Savings Institution of Newark, 
N. J., and Union Dime Savings Bank 
in New York. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Low-Cost CCTV 


A new, completely transistorized 
closed-circuit television camera has 
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Facing a drive-in banking problem? 
DIEBOLD has probably already solved it! 


Shown above are a few of the many thousands of 
drive-in banking installations by Diebold. Here's 
why they can be important to you: each installa- 
tion represents the solution to a particular drive-in 


banking problem...one that perhaps is very much 
like yours. 


MTEL 


Doesn't it make sense, then, to talk with your 
Diebold man about your drive-in banking... it 
could well be that the answer to your problem 
already rests in the Diebold file of successful 
drive-up and walk-up banking case histories. 
Wouldn't it be worth while to find out? 


DIB-1169A 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Dept. B- 23,Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Diebold Drive-Up 
banking and have your representative call to discuss our drive-up and/or 
walk-up banking needs. 

NAME 

i sisciitteninctiensetyeshginstaiviiigtiadainittelsiaamnabin 

ADDRESS 
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been announced by Packard Bell 
Electronics, Los Angeles. The Pack- 
ard Bell ‘“‘TeleKaster,” with control 
unit and 25 feet of cable, sells for 
$695, plus a nominal installation fee. 
It can be used with a regular TV re- 
ceiver,or with a video monitor. A 
complete installation, with monitor, 
can be purchased for less than $1,000. 

Among the uses to which the 
Packard Bell ‘‘TeleKaster’’ can be 
put are those involving signature 
and account verification in drive-up 
and other teller window installations. 
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Two variations are available: The 
T2PR is an on-line machine for re- 
ceiving only. The T2PL is for off-line 
use in tape preparation. Machines 
may be had on either a rental or direct 


sale basis. In 1 
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For further information address the 
TELautograph Corporation, 8700 Bel- 
lanca Avenue, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


BOOKLETS 


Coronet Portable 


Comptometer Corporation has pub- 
lished a new two-color, two page 
bulletin describing the new ‘“‘triple 
purpose”’ Coronet portable dictation- 
transcription machine. Weighing only 
41% pounds, the machine may be 


Printing Reperforator, is a full-capac- 
ity teletypewriter with a feature which 
is unique on the American market. In 
both sending and receiving messages, 
it prepares a conventional, fully- 
perforated, 11/16 inch, five-channel 
tape. At the same time, the machine 
prints a typewritten message between 
the feed holes of the perforated tape. 
The T2PN is the only printing re- 
perforator that is also a self-contained 
teletypewriter. That is, it is the unit 


Olivetti's Teletypewriter 


A teletypewriter that will produce a 
printed message on a standard 11/16 
inch punched tape fully compatible 
with electronic readers and integrated 
data processing systems has been an- 
nounced by the TELautograph Corp- 
oration. 


The machine, the Olivetti T2PN 
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From time to time we have called 
attention to our decentralized 
organization, pointing out that 
with our multiple plant set-up the 
buyer had some extra insurance on 
deliveries. During the big war we 
frequently switched orders from 
one plant to another, and in 1951, 
when our Kansas City plant was 
under water, we maintained good 
service by handling the business 
in our St. Paul and Chicago plants. 


What we have not emphasized is 
the fact that our decentralization 
is only geographic. In all other 
respects we operate just as we 
would if we were under one roof. 
Our procedures and prices are 
uniformly the same. Our equip- 
ment is identical. Our quality is so 
close that packages could be 
commingled and it is doubtful if 
anybody could identify the pro- 
ducing plant. 

Now why is this of interest to 
you as a buyer of bank checks? 
Well, suppose you were converting 


Ale 





DECENTRALIZATION 


to a new style of check—as so 
many banks now are, due to 
changes in their check handling 
systems—and suppose you wanted 
to supply all of your customers with 
new checks on a tight delivery 
schedule. Such a volume might 
overtax the facilities of any print- 
ing plant, but in our case we 
would simply parcel it out. 


As a supplier of bank checks in 
some degree to more than thirteen 
thousand banks, including several 
giant institutions, we feel it is in- 
cumbent upon us to make known 
to our customers that our capacity 
is fluid and that we know how to 
employ it. Bankers who visit one 
of our plants are impressed with 
what they see, but we would like 
them to know that what they see 
is, to the extent necessary, dupli- 
cated in every other plant. Our 
ability to produce gives added 
weight to our claims that we can 
render dependable service at all 
times. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


used for portable or desk dictation in 
the office, portable dictation in the 
field, and transcription in the office. 
The fully transistorized unit operates 
on battery, or plugs into any AC 
outlet. 


For a copy, write to Comptometer 
Corporation, 5600 Jarvis Avenue, 
Chicago 48, Ill., and ask for Bulletin 
4071. 











New Quarters Design 


Just released by Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation of America is 
a beautiful brochure entitled What's 
New in New Quarters Design. It 
abounds in new ideas that are calcu- 
lated to assure continuing prosperity 
in a highly competitive market for 
deposits. 

Says an introductory paragraph, 
“Here on these pages are just some of 
the exciting new concepts, features, 
and techniques that Bank Building is 
incorporating into its projects today. 
All are designed to attract business, 
to hold it, or to process it with maxi- 
mum effectiveness and maximum re 
turn on your investment. From out- 
standing exteriors to unusual features 
and interior treatments, from the 
latest in fixtures to built-in provision 
for automation, here’s ‘What’s New 
in bank design today.”’ 

A copy may be obtained by address- 
ing a request to Bank Building‘and 
Equipment Corporation of America at 
1130 Hampton Avenue, St. Louis 
10, Mo. 
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EXECUTIVES 


WALTER K. MacADAM has _ been 
elected vice president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
He will be coordinator of defense ac- 
tivities for the Bell System. He has 
been assistant chief engineer of AT&T 
since last October. 


In recent changes at the Mosler 
Safe Company, CECIL L. ROBERTS and 
WALTER C. BROWN were named assis- 
tant to the president and director of 
bank sales, respectively. Mr. Brown 
has been a vice president of the com- 
pany since January 1959. Mr. Roberts 
for many years a director of national 
accounts in Mosler’s Chicago branch, 
will be responsible for special bank 
sales. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., has announced 
the election of WALTER H. WHEELER, 
gr. as chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, and HARRY M. NORD- 
BERG, as president and chief operating 
officers. Mr. Nordberg has been execu- 
tive vice president and a director of 
the corporation since 1957. 

Mr. Wheeler who joined P-B when 
it started 40 years ago, was named 
president in 1939. 


BRIEFS 


@ LeFebrue Corporation, a subsidiary 
of Craig Systems, Inc., recently opened 
its first company-operated branch at 
152 West 42nd Street, New’ York, 
N. Y. The New York District, ac- 
cording to LeFebure president K. W. 
Watts, will be managed by Conon D. 
Whiteside, who previously headed the 
home office sales training department, 
and before that held a New York post 
with one of the leading business 
machine companies. 


® Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation has joined with the 
Clary Corporation in announcing the 
recent purchase by Sperry Rand of 
Clary’s Adding Machine and Cash 
Register Division, for a cash amount 
of $8,050,000. The transaction will 
add to the Remington Rand product 
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list a line of full keyboard adding ma- 
chines and manual and electric cash 
registers. All physical assets of Cla- 
ry’s manufacturing plant in Searcy, 
Ark., were included. 

Clary Corporation, at its head- 
quarters plant at San Gabriel, Calif., 
will continue to design and manu- 
facture electronic computers, elec- 
tric print punches, and other data- 
handling equipment, as well as mech- 
anisms for guidance and propulsion 
systems used in missile programs. 


@ Marchant Division of Smith-Corona 
Marchant Inc., Oakland, in coopera- 
tion with United States Leasing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, has an- 
nounced a national leasing program 
covering Marchant’s line of calcula- 
tors and adding machines. The leasing 
plans in the program will be offered 
through Marchant’s 250 sales offices 
in the United States. 


@ The First National Bank of San 
Jose has entered into a long-term 
lease with Sanford University, under 
the terms of which it will have the 
use for eight hours every evening of a 
Burroughs 220 electronic data pro- 
cessing system. Besides performing 


demand deposit accounting and pre- 
paring statements, the 220 will elec- 
tronically handle mortgage and in- 
stalment loan accounting, and the 
bank’s retail credit charge plan. Dur- 
ing the day, the system will do work 
for physics and statistical investiga- 
tors, now the major users of the Uni- 
versity’s computation center. 


@ Datamatic Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell has introduced a computer 
that is expected to make high-speed 
electronic data processing practical for 
more than 6,000 of the 10,000 top 
companies in the United States. It is 
rated as able to perform 6,000 opera- 
tions per second. The system is known 
as the Honeywell 400. 


@ TELautograph Corporation, manu- 
facturers of electronic communication 
equipment, have added to their train- 
ing program two mobile vans designed 
to speed up and increase field service 
training and facilities. Each van ac- 
commodates two students and an in- 
structor. Equipment includes a TEL- 
autograph send-receive unit utilizing 
business forms, a DC amplifier re- 
ceiver, and an Olivetti send-receive 
unit and power supply. 
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The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 


A 


NATION WtHIOE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 


ORGANIZATION 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


New York 13, N. Y. 


ADT 





BANKERS & BROKERS 


The Marine Trust Co. of Western N.Y.: 
Appointments in the municipal securi- 
ties department include those of HOMER 
R. BERRYMAN, assistant vice president 
who became manager of the depart- 
ment’s Buffalo office; EDWARD L. 
BROWN, assistant vice president who 
will transfer to the New York Office 
on or before September 1, 1960; and 
HARRY W. FAATH, JR., to assistant vice 
president in the New York offce. 


D. H. Blair & Co.,N. Y.: DEWEY 
AWAD, president of E. Awad & Sons, 
Inc., and MICHAEL A. MILLER, chair- 
man of the board of I. Miller & Sons, 
have joined this money and stock 
brokerage house as limited partners. 


Bank of New York: Executive Vice 
Presidents CHARLES M. BLISS and 
RODERICK MCRAE have been elected 
trustees. Mr. Bliss is head of the 
trust division and Mr. McRae is in 
charge of the investment division. 


Industrial National Bank, Providence, 
R. I.: HENRY F. KOLLER of the foreign 
banking department has been ad- 
vanced to vice president. Named to 
the newly created post of estate 
planning officer were ARTHUR D. 
CHAMPLIN, JR., DONALD K. TRESCOTT, 
DOUGLAS M. WATSON and ROBERT S. 
ALLINGHAM. At the same time DUN- 
CAN C. MERRIMAN and PAUL R. MILLER 
were made assistant trust officers. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: KEITH H. EVANS who has 
been with the bank since 1920 was 
recently advanced to vice president. 


Melion National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: H. PEARCE WRIGHT has 
been promoted to vice president in 
the trust department and EDWARD 
D. TOWNSEND and WILLIAM J. MILLER 
to assistant vice presidents. 


H. P. WRIGHT 


G. T. DAVIES 





F. A. RITCHIE H. F. J. SCHROEDER 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Vice President GEORGE T. DAVIES has 
been appointed to head the inter- 
national banking department to suc- 
ceed FRANK SHEPARD who retired 
after more than 25 years of service. 
At the same time MAX E. GEVERS, 
vice president, became head of the 
foreign division where he is respon- 
sible for “developing and servicing 
the business of the bank in countries 
outside the United States and Can- 
ada.”” Former assistant controllers 
FREDERIC A. RITCHIE and HARRY F. J. 
SCHROEDER have been named vice 
presidents. Simultaneously the elec- 
tion of IRVING GROSSWALD, IRVING 
VOLEN and ROBERT 0. PARKS to as- 
sistant vice presidents was made 
known. In the trust department 
MALCOLM A. STEVENSON and JOSEPH 
L. ALEXANDER were designated trust 
officers. KENRICK W. PRESCOT of the 
bank’s London Office, has been 
named an assistant manager. 


Houston Clearing House Association: 
IRVIN M. SHLENKER, chairman of the 
board of the Houston National Bank, 
and A. G. MCNEESE, JR., president of 
Bank of the Southwest, have been 
elected president and vice president, 
respectively, of the Association. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Previously senior vice presi- 


dent, THOMAS S. SITES has been 
elected executive vice president. 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: Five new- 
ly elected vice presidents are J. B. 
KILBOURNE, CORNELIUS J. NICHOLAS, 
JR., HARVEY R. WALK, RALPH E, 
LAUTMANN and STEPHEN H. SHATTLES. 
Other promotions include those of 
ROBERT J. ELLIS and JAMES S. MC- 
CULLOCH to assistant vice presidents. 


First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Tulsa: GUY ©. BAYLESS, JR., who 
joined the bank in 1936, has been 
named trust department head and 
promoted to senior vice president and 
trust officer. In three other changes 
CHARLES B. NEAL, vice president and 
trust officer, was transferred from 
manager of the corporate division of 
the trust department to head the 
personal trust division; JAMES R. 
MEREDITH, assistant vice president 
and trust officer assumes leadership 
of the corporate division; and JACK 
W. DIKEMAN was promoted from as- 
sistant auditor to assistant trust of- 
ficer, assigned to the corporate di- 
vision. 


First Western Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco: The promotion of JOSEPH 
RODRIGO to vice president in the in- 
ternational banking department was 
recently announced. 


Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago: President of 
the Pure Oil Company, ROBERT L. 
MILLIGAN has been elected a director 
of the bank. 


In a further announcement the 
election of the following as assistant 
cashiers was made known: wW. AN- 
DREW BOSS, GEORGE O. PODD, JR., 
EMMETT L. THOMPSON, EDWARD J. 
MURPHY, FRANCIS C. MEDINA, LESTER 
J. NORVELL and GEORGE H. TIMSON. 
In the trust department, GARDNER 
W. HOWE was made an assistant sec- 
retary. 


JOS. RODRIGO R. L. MILLIGAN 
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W. K. DAVIES R. E. JORDAN 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: WALTER K. DAVIES has been 
elected executive vice president of 
Morgan Guaranty International 
Banking Corp. and Morgan Guar- 
anty International Finance Corp., 
wholly owned subsidiaries of the 
bank. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland: 
ROBERT E. JORDAN has been appointed 
vice president in charge of operations 
in the trust department. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
WILLIAM H. KENT, an aide in the trust 
administration division for the past 
year, has been elected assistant trust 
officer. 


The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago: STUART HAMILTON has been 
elected auditor to succeed DONALD J. 
MACDONALD who is retiring after 28 
years of service. 


The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y.: CAS J. DIYESO and HER- 
MAN F. SCHRULL have been named 
assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary, respectively. 


Irving Trust Co.,N. Y.: GEORGE w. 
MCKINNEY, JR. has joined the bank as 
an asistant vice president in the in- 
vestment administration division. He 
was formerly with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, Va., where 
he served as financial economist and 
manager of the discount and credit 
department. 


The Dania (Fla.) Bank: GUY A. LOO- 
MIS, JR. has been appointed a vice 
president in the business develop- 
ment department. 


W. E. Hutton & Co.,N. Y.: A. HUNT 
MARCKWALD, JR. has been elected a 
general partner. He is associated 
with the firm’s sales organization, 
contacting institutional investors. 


May 15, 1960 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
C. ANDERSON MCLEOD has been elected 
vice president and the following were 
named assistant vice presidents: WAL- 
TER E. FLINCH, PETER HAAREN, WIL- 
LIAM H. OSBORN, WILLIAMSON THOMAS 
and CHARLES PFADENHAUER. 


Firstamerica Corporation, Los An- 
geles: WILLIAM SWINDELLS has been 
elected a director of this bank hold- 
ing company. Also announced was the 
appointment of THOM MCCORD and 
JOHN R. REESE to vice presidents. Mr. 


Swindells has served as a director of 
the First National Bank of Oregon, a 
Firstamerica subsidiary since 1954. 
Mr. Reese has been a vice president 
of that bank since 1956. Mr. McCord 
comes to Firstamerica from the Fede- 
ral Deposit Insurance Corp. where he 
was examiner-in-charge of the South- 
ern California District. 


Hecker & Co., Philadelphia: FRAN- 
CIS J. BECK, WILLIAM H. BURGIN, 
III and ROBERT MCCOOK have become 
general partners of this investment 
firm. 





SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 


Trust Company 


CHANGES ITS NAME 


Effective April 15, 1960, the name of Second Bank-State Street 
Trust Company, Boston, will become State Street Bank and 
Trust Company. The change results from the desirability of 
adopting a simpler name than the composite form established in 
1955 to reflect the consolidation of the Second National Bank and 
the State Street Trust Company. We look ahead deeply conscious 
of our responsibilities to the many people and organizations we 
are privileged to serve and with the desire to become an even 


more useful banking and trust institution. 


BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member Federal Reserve System - Member Federa! Deposit insurance Corporation 





Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas: 
RICHARD K. WALKER has been elected 
administrative vice president. He 
started his banking career in 1941 
with the National Bank of Washing- 
ton where he remained until last year 
when he transferred to Firstamerica 
Corporation as a financial analyst. 


Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Four officer promotions in- 
clude those of WILLIAM J. BROWN to 
vice president, GEORGE P. DIETZEL to 
assistant vice president, CHARLES N. 
HOLT to comptroller, and FRANK S. 
ALLWOOD to assistant cashier. 


Exchange National Bank of Chicago: 
Assistant Vice President WARREN 
SCHANLABER has been named head of 
the operations division. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Pittsburgh: As a result of the consoli- 
dation of the William Penn Bank of 
Commerce and Western Pennsyl- 





vania, tne William Penn has become 
the 23rd community office of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. WILBERT S. GREB, 
formerly president of William Penn 
Bank, has been elected vice president 
of WPNB and manager of that office. 


Clark, Dodge & Co., N. Y.: FRANK P. 
SHEPARD who has served as a vice 
president of the Bankers Trust Co. 
since 1934, has been admitted as a 
limited partner to this firm of in- 
vestment brokers. 


Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc., Cleveland: 
MILTON J. PAPPAS who has been as- 
sociated with the Cleveland Trust 
Company for the past six years as a 
trust investment officer, has become 
associated with this investment bank- 
ing house. 


Philadelphia National Bank: WILLIAM 
J. WHITEFORD has been appointed an 
assistant cashier in the branch loan 
administration at the main office. 


BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 
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The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.: Three newly 
promoted assistant vice presidents 
are LUTHER M. EZELL, JR., EDWIN 
H. BAGGETT and HOWARD W. NIX, JR. 
In another announcement the pro- 
motion of JOE F. HILDRETH to trust 
officer, and ROBERT E. WOOSTER to 
assistant trust officer was also made 
known. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Recently announced were the pro- 
motions of MICHAEL VAN DEN BERGH 
and EDWIN D. CURRY to assistant 
secretaries. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: 
According to a recent announcement 
DALE E. JOHNSON and RAY E. BYARS 
have been elevated to assistant vice 
presidents while GEORGE MARSHALL 
has been named assistant comptrol- 
ler. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
Formerly assistant trust officers, J. 
A. GALLAS and JOHN A. KAPEL hav 
been named trust officers. 








Houston National Bank: JAMES F. 
BLEDSOE has joined the bank’s cor- 
respondent banking department as 
an assistant vice president. He was 
previously with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: Newly appointed assis- 
tant vice presidents are WILLIAM E. 
ATWOOD and LEONARD H. DITTMER, 
while GEORGE VALADOR and JOHN T. 
LANDIS had been designated assistant 
cashiers. Named assistant trust of- 
ficers were RAYMOND A. LOVE and 
EDWIN L. PAILLASSOU. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: CLARENCE A. HAURIN has 
been appointed a vice president in 
the head office real estate depart- 
ment where he supervises all con- 
struction and maintenance for bank 
buildings. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: 
From assistant vice president JAMES 
L. SHARP has been advanced to vice 
president. He has been in charge of 
the bank’s foreign department since 
1943. 


Marine Trust Company of Western 
N. Y., Buffalo: J. MICHAEL BILLANE, 
president and treasurer of the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Corp. has been elected 
to the board of directors. 
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Seeman Brothers, Inc., N. Y.: PAUL E. 


a CORPORATION ZEGER has been elected vice president 
1 in charge of finance of both Seeman 
IN CHANGES Bros. and Seabrook Farms Co. The HOW TO GIVE 
a Seeman firm, distributors of quality CUSTOMERS 
foods, owns a majority of the voting 
a securities of Seabrook Farms Co., FASTER 
; Set 
a processors of frozen foods. AND BETTER 
Crane Co., Chicago: Three newly 
elected directors are, WESLEY A. WINDOW 
Y.: SONGER, president of the company; SERVICE 
ro- ROBERT HELLER, head of Robert f 
GH Heller and Associates, Inc.; and 
int CHARLES W. VEATCH, retired vice 
president of The Mellon National 
E. L. DUMAS Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Ac- 
ix: cording to another announcement, 
ont | Philco Corp., Philadelphia: Chair- J. CURRAN FREEMAN, formerly con- 
RS | man of the First Pennsylvania Bank- troller of Dresser Industries of Dal- 
ice | ing and Trust Company, WILLIAM L. las, Texas, has been elected vice 
LL | DAY, has been elected to the board of: president of finance for this manu- 
ol- | directors. facturer of valves, fittings, and 


Twin Coach Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
EMILE L. DUMAS who joined the com- 
pany in 1958 as controller, has been 
elevated to vice president in charge 
of finance. 


New York Central Railroad: SEYMOUR 


plumbing and heating equipment. 


United States Leasing Corp., San 
Francisco: RICHARD J. ELKUS has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer. He was founder and president 
of Mangrum, Holbrook & Elkus, San 


make personal 
services pleasantly 
efficient with 
Allison Coupon 
Payment Books: 


F. Francisco and has served as presi- é ; , 

: : ; ' @ time- d 
or- | H. KNOX, chairman of the Marine gent of the First National Bank of ccaiagahinn ta theaiiahek. 
as aes aaa . oe cote San Mateo County and as a director icdeiiie haaiha lili aise 
vas ork, Duilalo, was elected a director of Wells Fargo Bank. Formerly in the 
rve | of the railroad company. He is also - 7 served in the time now 


a director of F. W. Woolworth Co., 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., The Marine 


commercial loan department of Wells 
Fargo, EVAN JOHNSON has joined 
U. S. Leasing as director of credit. 


required for one. 
@ waiting time becomes 


an | Midland Corp., the Niagara Share a thing of the past. 

sis- | Corp. and the American Steamship Haloid Xerox, Rochester, N. Y.: @ operating costs are 

B. 1 Co. “In keeping with the policy of giving reduced on all work. 

ER, important responsibilities to young 

7, | Commonwealth Edison Company, men” £. KENT DAMON, 41, has been Re ¥- E 
ant | Chicago: Two new nominees who elected vice president, treasurer and 

of- | have been proposed for election as secretary. informative booklet 
ind | directors are JOHN A. BARR, chairman 


of Montgomery Ward & Co., and ED- 
WARD BYRON SMITH, president of The 
Northern Trust Company. 


and samples 


has i ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
in Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, P, O, Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
urt- | N. Y.: R. R. GOEWEY has been named 


Please send me information and samples 
on- | treasurer and chief financial officer. 


showing how Allison Coupons will make our 


alk He assumes his new responsibilities personal services more pleasing at less cost. 
in addition to his former duties as lids 
controller. 

vis: : Firm 

ves | Union Tank Car Co., Chicago: W. H. FRANKLAND C. R. YATES 

yice | KENNETH V. ZWIENER, president of iia Sy 

: of | Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Rich- : 

nce } Chicago, has been elected a director. mond, Va.: W. HOWARD FRANKLAND, City and State 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, 
la.: J. W. MCDONALD who recently 
joined the company as assistant to 
M. T. ERDTSIECK, finance vice presi- 
dent, has been appointed treasurer 
and assistant vice president. 
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president of the First National Bank 
of Tampa (Fla.) has been elected a 
new director. At the same time 
CHARLES R. YATES, who began his 
business career with the First Na- 
tional Bank in Atlanta, was named 
vice president-finance. 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 


COMPANY, INC. 


P, O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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General Mills, Minneapolis: EDWIN w. 
RAWLINGS, financial vice president 
since March, 1959, has been named 
executive vice president in charge of 
finance and consumer food activities. 
A former general in the U. S. Air 
Force, Mr. Rawlings retired in 1959 
after more than 30 years of duty. 


Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: W. NIVER WYNKOOP, president 
of the First Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, was elected a director of this 
manufacturer of cast electrical con- 
duit fittings, airport lighting, and 


floodlighting equipment and traffic 
system controls. 


K nox Glass, Inc., Knox, Pa.: 
THOMAS J. ROWE comes to Knox 
from ACF Industries, Inc., N. Y., as 
financial vice president and treasurer. 


The National Key Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Treasurer KEITH C. WIL- 
SON has been elected to the board of 
directors. 


Warner Company of Philadelphia: 
HARRY C. CULSHAW, executive vice 
president and director of James Tal- 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


May 30-June 3—American Institute of Banking: Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston. 


Sept. 


State Associations 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Other Associations 


May 
May 
May 


June 
Sept. 
Oct. 


18-21—86th Annual Convention: New York City 


18-19—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
18-20—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
19-20—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
19-21—Utah: Royal Nevada Hotel, Las Vagas, Nevada 
19-21—South Dakota: Sheraton-Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, la. 
20-21—New Mexico: Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque 
20-21—Nevada: Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas 
20-24—Maryland: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
22-24—California: Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 
23-24—Hllinois: Palmer House, Chicago 
23-—25—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
3-4—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
7-8—Minnesota: Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis 
8-12—D. of C.: The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
12-14—1daho: The Lodge, Sun Valley 
15—-17—New York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
16-18—WMichigan: Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
16-18—Montana: Canyon Village Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 
16—18—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs 
16—18—Wyoming: Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
17—18—New Hampshire: Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
19-21—Washington: Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
20-22—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
23-—25—Colorado: Hilton Hotel, Denver 
23-25—Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester 
24-26—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
26-28—Oregon: Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Portland 


19-21—~American Safe Deposit Association: Hotel LaFayette, Buffalo, N. Y. 
22-26—Independent Bankers Association Convention: Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
29-31—Association of Registered Bank Holding Companies: Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
6-8—NABAC Western Regional Conference: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
25-28—Robert Morris Associates: Denver Hilton Hotel 
10-12—NABAC Annual National Convention, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 


Schools 


June 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


13-25—Stonier Graduate School of Banking: Rutgers University, 


June 19-July 2—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations, Chicago Campus of Northwestern 


Univ. 
July 


17-30—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking, Southern Methodist Univ. 


July 31-Aug. 13—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wiscon- 


sin, Madison 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


7-19—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
15-26—Pacific Coast Banking School: University of Washington, Seattle 
22-27—Financial Analysts Seminar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


cott, Inc., has been elected to the 
board of this producer of sand, grav- 
el, slag, concrete and lime products, 
Mr. Culshaw, who joined Talcott in 
1958, was previously a vice president 
of The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 


James Talcott, Inc. N. Y.: BOUDINOT 
P. ATTERBURY has been elected corpo- 
rate secretary. He was formerly as- 
sistant vice president in charge of the 
legal department. 


Motors Insurance Corp., N. Y.: The 
election of RICHARD T. MANSFIELD as 
executive vice president was recently 
announced. He will be in charge of 
the financial staff as well as a direc- 
tor of MIC, a subsidiary of GMAC. 


Associates Investment Company, 
South Bend, Ind.: A new manage- 
ment team composed of DR. OLIVER 
C. CARMICHAEL, JR. as chairman of 
the board and JOSEPH D. BARNETTE 
as vice chairman and chairman of the 
executive committee, was recently 
created. At the same time c. J. 
YOUNGER, former senior vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
was elected to the board to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Robert L. 
Oare. It was also announced that B. 
DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, president and 
treasurer, will continue to function as 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Chicago: 
RICHARD E. COFFEY has been pro- 
moted to the newly created post of 
general sales manager of this firm of 
commercial financiers and factors. 


Insurance City Life Company of 
Hartford, Conn.: B. RUSH FIELD, ¢co- 
manager of Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. has been elected a 
director. 


B. R. FIELD 
BANKERS MONTHLY 


R. E. COFFEY 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) 
Total loans and investments 


Commercial and industrial loans 

Agricultural loans 

Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying Governments 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying other securities ... 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying Governments. .... 2... seeeeeeees 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying other securities 

Loans fo sales and personal finance companies 

Loans to other nonbank financial institutions 

Loans to foreign banks 

Loans to domestic commercial banks... .....sceceeccccsrecccereesece 
POURANND HEEB bo os a bevccedecccvcnsceceseseednceecccscebaceece 
a, deta e i wadedbe Wb bed edncnsdaes cede ¥aeunescacen 
U. S. Government securities 

MNS ai b.o db bE weNedee Ke ebNbbuacesreeneecess ERE pee 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated) 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks.......-sesseececeeccecceceececs 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-) 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) 
Prime bank rate 


3-month bills, auction average 

6-month bills, auction average 

3-month bills, market yield 

6-month bills, market yield 

9-12 month bills...... 

Other issues due in 9-12 months 

Issues due in 3-5 years 

Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) 


Automobiles. ...cccccccccccccccccccvcccccecccceccscseccccsescees 


ee ee den a eee cas wa ainie/ sie de 66-67b se. bale 


Foods and beverages. ....ccccccccccccccvccccccccscevcvccescesees 
Machinery (industrial) 

i icc cc kanegeceunds ods checctnevcs tveduaueacie 
Paper and allied products 

Petroleum (integrated companies) 

se cet acscece ws ce80.604 0608640 0tpbeerececeeseues és 
I Ss ig han ob Ob ohn Kc kd ch eka bene Os bach ee ee ces ctanéaees 
NE i in vain d wth den 0 o4ebssae nodes bes eueedtosicas dus es 


Month 


414 
704 
-290 


Month 


Earlier 


4.00 
5.00 


2.79 
3.19 
3.02 
3.38 
3.48 
3.75 
4.06 
4.04 


6 Mos. 


400 
826 
426 


Year 


Earlier 
mien 


3.00 
4.00 


2.83 
3.19 
2.85 
3.18 


3.82 
4.10 
4.07 


423.2 


583.2 
546.0 
559.7 
525.4 
631.6 
546.7 
783.1 
309.6 
531.0 
314.5 
2032.7 
757.2 
344.2 
372.1 
746.8 
175.8 
223.5 
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Year 
Earlier 


432.5 


478.6 
444,] 
624.3 
564.7 
602.9 
640.9 
864.3 
338.1 
515.7 
312.1 
2149.3 
706.2 
320.8 
424.4 
808.3 
182.7 
237.6 


2 Yes. 


388.8 


373.1 
344.0 
502.1 
463.4 
542.6 
570.7 
723.3 
323.8 
465.6 
263.4 
1747.3 
604.2 
282.7 
391.8 
626.4 
175.8 
216.1 
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1039 OFF! 


Only C&a@onal Bank Teller’s Machine has 


Controlled Subtraction! 


It adds, subtracts, and automatically computes and 
dispenses the correct change... all as a by-product 
of the teller operation! 


NOW! This new subtraction feature provides 
National Teller Machines with a complete adding- 
subtracting facility .. . eliminating need for many 
mental calculations. 


To learn the many ways this most practical in- 

novation can improve your CUSTOMER SERV- 

ICE, and benefit your teller and your bank, call 

your nearby National representative without delay. 

ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION OF THIS NATIONAL ee, ee 
TELLER’S MACHINE WITH CHANGE DISPENSER. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








Man in a Hurry 


When you need correspondent service, your call 


. brings a First City man —pronto! He's helpful, resource- 
ful and. always happy to share with you the broad 
experience of Houston’s first bank — Houston’s bank of 
bold leadership — First City National. 


Call him — he'll come in a hurry! 


t) 


| 


NATIONAL BANK oF Houston 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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